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This manual is dedicated to the hundreds of police offi- 
cers who have the awesome task of managing and control- 
ling crowds in San Francisco. This thankless job is extremely 
important in allowing thousands of people to express their 
opinions and march for their causes. At the same time, offi- 
cers must balance the rights of others who should be 
allowed to go about their daily business. This crowd respon- 
sibility, which is in addition to their regular law enforce- 
ment duties, has been carried out well by the officers. 

The manual is also dedicated to my wife and daughter 
for their untiring efforts in proofreading and rearranging 
the material in a logical order. 

My thanks to Kevin Mullen and James Hall for their 
ideas on crowd management and whose writings formed 
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Throughout the United States 
and much of the free world, the 
skilled management and control of 
crowds is a basic law enforcement 
responsibility. Police must not only 
preserve and protect the right of 
peaceful assembly but also employ 
nonviolent measures in doing so. 

Destructive riots involving the 
use of all necessary police force, 
including firepower, can erupt at 
sporting events as well as political 
protests. Regardless of the reason for 
the crowd, police tactics to keep it 
orderly and law-abiding are always 
under the public spotlight. Poor 
police performance can result in 
injuries, bad publicity, departmental 
censure, leadership changes, and 
additional taxpayer expense. The 
advent of satellite TV, the camcorder, 
and instant communication has 
placed police crowd-control mea- 
sures on TV screens and front pages 
of newspapers all over the world. 

Over the years, police depart- 
ments in cities that routinely manage 
large crowds have developed their 
own methods of successful crowd 
control and management. Unfortu- 
nately, this local expertise has not 
generally been made available to 
other police agencies. Those depart- 
ments, large and small, that infre- 
quently face large crowds are at a 
distinct disadvantage—they haven’t 
developed their own expertise, and 
they lack access to that of more expe- 
rienced cities. 

For the first time, an experienced 
officer of a major city police force has 
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made available to law enforcement in general a compre- 
hensive text on all phases of this critical law-enforcement 
function. This book should be used as a training and refer- 
ence source for all police agencies that will face this prob- 
lem at some time in the future. 


Col. Rex Applegate 
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This manual is written for those 
who must command and direct offi- 
cers in crowd management and 
crowd-control situations. This duty 
might range from a large planned 
event to a spontaneous action in- 
volving only a few officers. 

The author does not claim that 
the concepts and actions are right for 
every police department or every sit- 
uation. These views are given after 
ten years of directing a police com- 
pany responsible for more thana 
thousand events. 

The theories about supervision 
come from being a part of a tactical 
company that created the methods 
and tactics to deal with crowds back in 
the 1960s. The policies and procedures 
have evolved ina city where two to 
three hundred crowd events, many 
extremely volatile, occur each year. 


In the past, police regimes fal- 
tered or fell as a result of vice control 
or the lack thereof. This is no longer 
true. Police regimes are falling today 
because of something that occurs, or 
doesn’t occur, during their involve- 
ment with crowds. 

Understanding crowd manage- 
ment and control so that you can 
police crowds more effectively 
increases your confidence and better 
prepares you for success. Nowadays, 
there are more crowd events and 
increased coverage by television and 
video cameras. 

This manual is designed to help 
you achieve the professional image 
the public expects from their police. I 
bring to you practical advice from 
experts in the field of crowd man- 
agement and control. Within this 
manual, there is information essen- 
tial to your career, whether you are a 
chief of police, sheriff, event com- 
mander, or officer-in-charge of an 
event involving only a few people or 
thousands. 

This book is divided into five parts: 


1) The first part is an introduction to 
crowds, their actions and goals, 
and the effect they’re having on 
Jaw enforcement. 

2) The second part encourages prop- 
er planning. 

3) Part three includes basic formats 
for written plans, policies, and 
procedures. 


4) Part four covers tactics and includes many tips and 
examples to ensure success. 

5) Part five explains critiques and examples of several 
actual events that examine issues, problems, and errors. 


Police units should study the manual, review tips, gath- 
er intelligence, and gain cooperation in order to convey the 
impression that they are doing the best they can in crowd 
situations. 

Remember, even using tested crowd-management and 
control techniques, police officers still may not look good, 
but they don’t have to look terrible. 
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CROWD MANAGEMENT 
VS. CROWD CONTROL 


Crowd management is the tech- 
nique used by officers to manage law- 
ful public assemblages before and dur- 
ing events to keep them from becom- 
ing unlawful. This “management” 
includes conferring with event plan- 
ners, managing the issuing of permits, 
interacting with group leaders, moni- 
toring events, and preparing critiques 
to develop an event history. (The 
appropriate contents and scope of 
these critiques and the event history 
may be limited by specific department 
intelligence policies.) 

Crowd control is one technique 
used by officers during public 
assemblages that are or could be 
unlawful. Crowd control includes 
show of force, crowd containment, 
dispersal tactics, and encirclement 
and arrest. 


CHALLENGES FOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Dealing with crowds today pre- 
sents many obstacles and increased 
responsibilities for law enforcement. 
The decisions that must be made are 
difficult at times. These challenges 
involve constitutional rights, diffi- 
culties related to the press, and dif- 
ferences in the nature of the crowds. 

The theme of this entire manual is 
that people have a right to demon- 


strate or protest peacefully. The United States Constitution 
guarantees everyone the right to assemble and demonstrate 
peacefully for any cause they desire. Police departments go to 
great lengths to ensure that those who choose to demonstrate 
are not molested by opposing factions and, at the same time, 
to protect the equally valid rights of those who choose not to 
be involved. Constitutional rights belong to all of us. As police 
officers, we only ask that demonstrators do not violate the 
rights of others while expressing their own. 

While demonstrating or watching others demonstrate, 
let’s all remember that freedom of speech and assembly 
deserves our respect, regardless of the immediate issue. 
Violence not only serves to cloud the issue but strikes at the 
heart of these precious rights. Your freedom of speech and 
assembly cannot be taken away, but you can relinquish the 
opportunity to express your thoughts by breaking the law 
and forgetting that others have an equal claim to freedoms 
protected by the Constitution. 

So there are First Amendment rights and protected 
activities involved in crowd management. People have the 
right to speak freely and assemble peacefully. Other people 
in the area have the right of free movement and privacy. 
Demonstrators and nondemonstrators, including the 
police, have the right to be free of violence to their persons 
and their property. To the greatest extent possible, the 
police must accommodate both the demonstrators’ right of 
assembly and the right of the nondemonstrators to peaceful 
and unobstructed passage. 

Unprotected activities that are unlawful include: 


1) Blocking entrances and exits 
2) Preventing persons from entering or leaving 
any premises 
3) Using physical force on any person 
4) Throwing any type of matter 
5) Disturbing the peace 
6) Using offensive language likely to promote violence 
7) Committing any criminal act 
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An event commander should watch for, add up, and 
make judgment calls as to how the overall crowd is 
responding to such illegal acts as those described above. 

If the crowd appears to approve of, conceal, or assist in 
any of these activities, then the members, as a whole, are 
legally condoning the acts. The event commander should 
then think seriously of either arresting the individual per- 
petrators or making an “unlawful assembly” announce- 
ment and arresting or dispersing the crowd. Time is essen- 
tial at this point. To do nothing sends the wrong signal to 
the demonstrators. It says that the police can’t, or won't, do 
anything. Ina short period—possibly seconds or a few 
minutes—the police could lose control of the entire crowd. 

The press will probably be there to film the demonstra- 
tions. This is an additional burden for law enforcement 
today, as it requires not only the police to handle the event 
properly but to handle it so it looks acceptable on TV. This 
may require some acting ability on the part of the police. 
The police are also responsible for media people and their 
equipment. Those who would allow the press to be on their 
own are doomed to failure. 

The immense impact that TV has on the public has led 
directly to the tremendous increase in demonstrations. 
Leaders will readily admit that they are trying to get the 
attention of the media with their actions or confrontations 
with the police. They must do something to gain the atten- 
tion of the TV viewer who demands action, action, action. 
Emotions running high—sadness, happiness, anger—or 
controversy gets air time. Police officers must remain calm, 
not overreact, and work the camera to show themselves in 
the best light that they can. 

When demonstrators dupe police into making embar- 
rassing errors and mistakes today, the situation is much the 
same as in the old days when Max Sennet, the great silent 
film producer, was allegedly the first to see the potential for 
using policemen on film for his own dramatic purposes. 
Sennet found himself in Hollywood in the early part of the 
century with his fledgling movie company, which at the 
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time consisted of a camera, film, a troupe of “actors,” anda 
passion to make films. But with no story, sets, or extras, and 
no money to hire them, he was in a quandary. 

As luck would have it, there was to be a large parade 
honoring military veterans through the streets of 
Hollywood, so he directed one of his actresses, suitably 
attired and carrying a doll disguised as a real baby, to join 
the parade. While his sole camera was grinding away, 
Sennet directed a particularly fleet-footed actor to pretend 
to slug the “young mother” just as they passed a police offi- 
cer at the parade. The actors did as directed, and the hap- 
less officer—who, of course, wasn’t in on the joke—imme- 
diately gave chase, with other officers joining in as the “cul- 
prit” ran by them. On film it all looked pretty funny— 
except perhaps to the officers who were duped into provid- 
ing a background for Sennet’s film antics. Thus were born 
the famous “Keystone Kops” comedies, which for genera- 
tions reinforced the American view of police officers as 
scatterbrained idiots running around in circles, waving 
their night sticks in the air. (Some officers still act this way.) 

Protesters have learned that violence, confrontation, and 
other active measures get attention. They have learned that 
“terrorism is theater.” It may not be nice, but it will get 
results. Even using the best management or control tech- 
niques, there is still no assurance that all will turn out well. 

Although all crowds share some similarities, they also all 
have differences. There are as many different types of 
crowds as there are types of people in them. Once, after 
some people began throwing bottles at the police and 
blocking traffic, I made an “unlawful assembly” announce- 
ment to a crowd on Van Ness Boulevard in San Francisco. 
As we geared up to sweep the street, I noticed two little old 
ladies right in the middle of the crowd. They were trying to 
catch their bus at the same stop they had used for the past 
twenty years. They felt that, since they had no argument 
with the protesters or the police, they could still move 
about as they had always done. Many people think this 
way, and it can cause additional problems for police. 
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Another real problem comes about because current 
laws were not actually designed for countering present- 
day demonstrators. Some laws provide limited guidance 
and restrictions on crowds, but most laws cover peaceful 
demonstrations or, in the extreme, riots. There is not much 
in between for crowds using “hit-and-run” tactics or other 
crowds with a mix of violent and well-intentioned peace- 
ful protesters. 

Many decisions will be made according to the type of 
event or persons involved. Accordingly, one may make 
decisions quite differently when handling: 


1) Peaceful protesters 

2) Civil-disobedience events 
3) Violent demonstrators 

4) Regular citizens 

5) Media 


INCREASED POLICE IMPORTANCE WHEN 
DEALING WITH CROWDS 


All public events are similar in that they require one or 
more officers interacting with people to ensure the safety of 
participants and the general public. Police officers must 
perform peacekeeping or law enforcement duties as neces- 
sary. This, many times, is a difficult task. 

Policemen, in their role as keepers of the peace, have tra- 
ditionally been given the job of handling crowds—that part 
of their job is not new. But there are three new elements pre- 
sent that should cause the police to pay more attention to 
crowds. The first is instant, widespread exposure. The technol- 
ogy of home-video cameras and television reporting means 
that the action is captured on film for later viewing and 
judging by thousands or, in some cases, millions of people. 
Almost all demonstrators want to get their points across to 
as many people as possible, and the most effective way to 
do that is through television. The 1991 University of 
Montana Desert Storm protest, filmed by ESPN, went into 
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Police officers cannot allow demonstrations to get out of hand. Here, 
officers are ready to move as the crowd at the 1984 Democratic National 
Convention in San Francisco begins to get unruly. 
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An SFPD sergeant leads his squad to the position where demonstra- 
fors are beginning to move out into the street. Officers are in full riot gear. 
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570,000 households, and the next day CNN, ABC, and CBS 
replayed footage of the protest to millions. 

An action can be replayed many times for various rea- 
sons. The video of the Los Angeles police officers beating 
Rodney King was replayed hundreds of times on TV chan- 
nels all over the world in the weeks following the incident. 
It could almost be called “vendetta journalism,” as it 
shocked the viewers over and over again to make its point. 

The second element is the explosive rise in the number of 
protests and demonstrations. In 1986, San Francisco had 128 
demonstrations. In 1989, there were 250, almost double 
the number. In 1984, almost 600 people were arrested in 
one day at the federal building. In 1991, during Desert 
Storm, the SFPD arrested nearly 1,000 demonstrators in 
one day. 

The third element is judicial restrictions on intelligence 
gathering. Recent court decisions have forbidden intelli- 
gence units from collecting information on groups unless 
the police can prove criminal intent in their activities. While 
abiding by intelligence guidelines, the police should get as 
much information as they can on any upcoming event and 
on the “track record” of the participants. 

With all this, demonstrations just aren’t an enjoyable part 
of police work. I don’t know many officers who want to try 
to control demonstrators in the first place. It’s not like win- 
ning a battle over the “bad guys.” Picture people jeering and 
screaming at an officer, perhaps trying to embarrass him to 
get the attention of the media. Then add a few missiles from 
the rear of the crowd, thrown by an anonymous person. The 
situation, very quickly, can turn volatile, involving nervous 
and highly emotional people on both sides. 

Doing nothing is not an alternative since it is the respon- 
sibility of the police to handle demonstrations and preserve 
the peace. In fact, preserving the peace is the basic reason 
for government. Even though it might be a difficult job, 
someone has to do it, and the police are the ones—even 
though police action creates a chance of liability, bad press, 
injury, lawsuits, and failure. 
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A recent example involved a large group of people who 
approached the Board of Supervisors in San Francisco to 
complain that the city’s “oppressive” police department 
would not allow them to protest. That year, out of 128 
demonstrations, the police made arrests in only 6 of them. 
Of those 6 arrests, only 2 were in the least controversial. 
Therefore, in 126 demonstrations people were allowed to 
demonstrate without any complaints of improper interfer- 
ence, and yet they still called the police “oppressive.” 

With a socially conscious and litigationally minded pub- 
lic, high-tech media, and fast-changing world, relying on 
good faith to handle crowds is no longer enough. The nega- 
tive handling of demonstrations comes back to haunt many 
police departments and, in some cases, can be devastating. 
Recently, in San Francisco, the chief and his brother, a 
deputy chief, were forced to resign because one officer 
struck a woman during a protest (this incident is discussed 
in detail in Chapter 5). 

Every police response to crowds is “tactical” ina sense. 
The tactics used should point toward doing the job in the 
easiest and most capable way possible, so the law enforce- 
ment personnel will appear in their best light under the cir- 
cumstances. From anumber of different angles, Police 
Crowd Control will discuss the following eventualities: 


1) People will continue to enjoy a lawful right to peacefully 
demonstrate or protest. 

2) The number of demonstrations will continue to increase 
each year. 

3) The media will be there to film the demonstrations. 


Crowd management is similar in one aspect to handling 
domestic disputes. No one pays any attention to, nor is any 
credit given for, incidents that go well. If the demonstration 
turns ugly for any reason, however, you can count on some 
people pointing fingers at the police. Unlike in the “war on 
drugs,” police can’t declare a war on demonstrators. They 
can only plan for the eventuality and then react. 
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A HISTORY OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


One need only look at recent history and the tremen- 
dous social changes that have occurred during the past 
thirty-five years to see how and why demonstrations are 
increasing. Extensive television coverage came into being 
at the same time these changes were occurring and served 
to communicate the turmoil of the times to the country. 

Many of these changes started in the late 1950s as people 
worried about an atomic attack by the Russians. People 
feared that, in an instant, the world as they knew it could be 
gone. Thus, the feeling of “do it now” evolved. The Cuban 
Missile Crisis in 1962 heightened that feeling of immediacy. 

Segregation was also an enormous social issue during 
the 1950s and 1960s, as century-old traditions were being 
broken. Television exposed the public to social inequalities 
and the beginning of the civil-rights movement. 

As president, John F. Kennedy created an atmosphere of 
change in the United States. People began questioning their 
government’s officials and policies and were outraged when 
these officials lied to them. Then in November 1963, the whole 
country sat in front of television sets and watched—over and 
over—the president being assassinated in Dallas. What 
remained of the nation’s illusions were shattered. 

Political activism on college campuses began in earnest in 
1964. The “Free Speech Movement” was started at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and its members came to be 
leaders in defying rules they found unfair, illegal, or immoral. 

At the same time, the “love generation” came into being. 
Living by a totally new set of standards, it peaked in the 
“summer of love” in 1967, in San Francisco’s Haight- 
Ashbury district. The public saw the younger generation 
move into communes, use drugs, and cast aside all the old 
rules that society had lived by. 

In 1968, the Democratic National Convention in Chicago 
inspired demonstrations during which—for the first time— 
people actually confronted the government directly. This 
ushered in an era of rebellion and confrontation. More stu- 
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dent movements caught on. Teach-ins, which questioned 
society’s norms, became popular across the nation. 

Also in 1968, the assassinations of civil-rights leader 
Martin Luther King and presidential candidate Robert 
Kennedy further shocked the nation. Into living rooms all 
over the country, television flashed scenes of the riots that 
erupted in more than 130 cities. 

As the 19603 ended, the demonstrations took a more vio- 
lent turn. People were wearied by the Vietnam War and the 
political assassinations. A bitter difference of opinion 
divided people in the United States. One side declared, 
“America, love it or leave it,” while the other side, through 
massive demonstrations, chanted, “Give peace a chance.” 

The protests in 1969 and 1970 were more aggressive than 
earlier ones, leading many people to develop a deep hatred 
for “the movement,” its tactics, and the whole countercul- 
ture. Republican Richard Nixon had campaigned and won 
the 1968 presidential election on a “law and order” plat- 
form, promising that he would bring “peace to U.S. streets.” 
Strikes on campuses broke out all over, requiring police to 
use crowd-control methods against college students. 

Following the Watergate scandal in the early 1970s, an 
opinion poll showed that more than half the people 
believed that the government was corrupt. The anti- 
Vietnam War movement almost tore the country apart. 
Peaceful protests turned up the volume through activism, 
and it was a time of direct confrontations. Ultimately, in a 
democracy with a free press, every war is a matter of public 
opinion, and the country began a long, wild ride as military 
action continued and casualties mounted. News consump- 
tion set new records. Ordinarily, the capacity of the media 
to set the agenda and shape public opinion is limited, but 
not in this case. The war became a television war, which 
further widened the credibility gap between the govern- 
ment and its citizens. 

Then in 1970 the shootings at Kent State provided a huge 
turning point in the amount of force used by the govern- 
ment in handling demonstrations. The aftermath of the 
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Demonstrators against U.S. involvement in Central America sur- 
round the crowd-control police in San Francisco. Several TV cameras 
record the demonstration for possible airing. 
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Vietnam War brought about an extreme skepticism of the 
government, which, to a large degree, is still with us today. 
Although Desert Storm is over, one can see that most 
Americans believe that opponents of the war had a right to 
assemble and protest. Most people feel the police should not 
take away a group’s right to peacefully express its opinions. 
Out of much turmoil came the advent of televised demon- 
strations and the acceptance of people marching for their beliefs. 


PRESENT-DAY PROTESTERS 


During the past thirty years, demonstrators and 
protesters have changed a great deal, both in the types of 
groups they represent and the tactics they use. 

Today, a number of different types of protest groups exist. 
Protesters are now well organized and have many different 
goals. More people have the time and affluence for “causes.” 
The following are examples of current groups: 


° The Pledge of Resistance is a well-trained and well- 
organized group that has developed plans to gain the atten- 
tion of the media and institutions in order to outsmart the 
police. Using a nationwide phone tree, they can get veteran 
demonstrators to a protest site within hours. 

e The Vandenberg Action Group has a handbook for 
nonviolent direct action. This handbook contains goals and 
politics, nonviolence guidelines, and studies on police 
power and authority. 

¢ The Lawrence Livermore Lab protesters have put 
years of planning into their actions. These protesters use 
lawyers as observers. They also have affinity groups within 
them. On cue, they do their thing . .. which is programmed 
to gain the attention of the media. 

¢ College students on more than one hundred campuses 
have organized through an environmental network. A 
computer network based in San Francisco provides nearly 
eight thousand subscribers worldwide with contacts and 
information on protests. 
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Present-day protesters have had a great deal of practice 
in shaping their tactics. They have found many new strate- 
gies for demonstrations, most of which work quite well. 
Some of these tactics are discussed below. 

Demonstrators have learned that there is power in num- 
bers. Although only a few people may be physically pre- 
sent to view an event, the attention of the media will 
increase the audience to thousands or even millions. The 
demonstrators can use these exaggerated numbers to 
recruit others to join in or pledge money for their cause. It is 
not uncommon to hear a demonstration organizer 
announce that he has fifty thousand followers present at a 
protest, when the more realistic number estimated by 
police is five thousand. 

Group leaders often plan for a nonviolent demonstra- 
tion; however, individuals within the group hide behind 
their anonymity to commit violence and escape responsi- 
bility. If the police move too quickly in condemning the 
entire group for the individual actions of a few people, the 
group will react fast and furiously, especially if the group 
feels it is being blamed unfairly. What the group should do 
is disassociate itself from the lawless element. If the group 
encourages or interferes with police tactics to stop unlawful 
activity, it may well suffer the consequences of such actions, 
like being considered an “unlawful assembly,” rout, or 
even a riot. In the eyes of some, “there are no innocent peo- 
ple ina riot.” 

Some groups have the explicit goal of doing everything 
possible to collide with the police. To get the attention of the 
media, they sometimes have to “up the ante” in violence or 
tactics. In this instance, they refuse to meet with the police 
in advance of their events. They present no readily identifi- 
able leadership. Instead, they are organized into cells or 
“affinity groups,” each of which is supposedly responsible 
for its own conduct. At demonstrations, these affinity 
groups spin off, as if on cue, in different directions, using 
hit-and-run tactics. Their tactics are obviously designed to 
frustrate police efforts to maintain the peace. The protesters 
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hope to bring on the kind of police reaction that is sure to 
wind up on the evening news. With the attention of the 
media comes a greater potential for additional people to 
join their cause. One can gain some input into these strate- 
gies from reading letters to the editor or newspaper articles. 
One article in a Great Falls, Montana, newspaper states: 


“Protesters are just waiting to move [against the Gulf War]. 
People aren't going to sit back and read letters to the editor, any- 
more. Most protests are thoughtful and nonconfrontational—oth- 
ers in the group want to do something more flamboyant.” 


A police department should initiate public discussion 
with the press, without waiting for the next demonstration 
to occur. They should identify the groups that regularly 
employ bad-faith tactics designed more to goad the police 
into overreaction than to advertise their causes. These 
groups cannot be forced to cooperate with authorities, but, 
when they are clearly exposed, the public will withhold the 
support that protesters crave—or need—so much. 

It’s too easy—and grossly unfair—to simply blame the 
police when something goes wrong at a public demonstra- 
tion. In this age of instant television communication, the 
expression of the First Amendment right to petition the 
government “for a redress of grievances” has evolved into 
street theater. It is aimed at the evening news, with the 
police being only some of the actors in the ongoing melo- 
drama. The police must live with this reality in today’s 
world. Otherwise, they risk viewers, in the comfort of their 
own living rooms, concluding that “the protesters were 
somewhat out of line, but the police were worse. We know 
the protesters are jerks, but we expected more of our highly 
paid and trained police force.” 

Demonstrators will often wait for the TV cameras to arrive 
before putting on their show, and wrap it up when the news 
crews turn off their cameras. The police should have no prob- 
lem with this tactic. By meeting before the demonstration 
begins, the police and group leaders can work out the rules 
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and problems so both are in a win-win situation. The police do 
not have to be the enemy. If the protesters are attempting to 
make their case by embarrassing or using the police, then the 
latter must find a way—in meetings with the press, communi- 
ty groups, and, if possible, the protest groups—to counter and 
overcome that image. This is not meant to be a conspiracy to 
fool television viewers, but simply a way for police to handle 
the situation without being made out to be the enemy of any- 
one’s rights. 

Demonstrators and protesters have learned from their 
past mistakes with the media and have improved their 
image. The police must do the same, by upgrading their 
tactics and learning how to present themselves to the televi- 
sion audience and the citizens. 


WHY DO DEMONSTRATIONS HAVE 
SUCH A GREAT IMPACT? 


Almost all people have a television set, and they are 
demanding to know and see more. The technology of TV 
mini-cams has caused this impact, as more and more people 
(including the police) are using them. During a demonstra- 
tion, even though hundreds of things might be going on 
around an officer, someone is probably filming his every 
action as though it were a sporting event. And the whole 
world wants to see the instant replay of his actions to make a 
judgment call, even without all the facts. 

Is this fair to the police officer? Fair is relative. Any 
police force that does not recognize that its officers will be 
playing in front of the cameras is in for a fall. The officers 
must learn to deal with the media on the scene, as well as 
how to act in front of the cameras. 

Managing or controlling crowds appropriately in front 
of a TV camera is relatively new for law enforcement. No 
longer can the police and press have an “understanding” as 
to how the other will react under certain circumstances. 

In the past, the chief of police and other city officials just 
hoped that nothing bad would happen. “Just handle the 
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crowds so law enforcement and the city don’t get black 
eyes” was the standing order. Once an event was over, it 
was forgotten. And although there were no wins—as in 
capturing criminals—there were some losses, and no one 
wanted to talk or think about them. 

The police need public support. The public pays for 
their salaries and benefits and the equipment they use to 
carry out their functions. 
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OVERVIEW OF CROWD 
MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Remember the old adage, “If you 
fail to plan, then you are planning to 
fail.” Under planning, think of the 
five Ps: “Proper planning prevents 
poor performance.” 

First, get as much intelligence as 
you can for potential problems. 
Develop plans for the number of offi- 
cers and equipment based on a worst- 
case scenario. Consider security for 
normal events prevention. The on- 
scene officers should be able to hold 
their positions until tactical forces 
respond for special problems. The 
tactical response should be to send 
the appropriate number of officers, 
with the proper dress and equipment. 

During the 1984 Democratic 
National Convention, which was a 
very large planned event, all the 
committees, operation orders, and 
command posts were guided by the 
following three formats, which I 
have found satisfactory in handling 
both small and large events: 


1) Intelligence 
2) Prevention 
3) Tactical Response 


To handle abortion-clinic pro- 
tests, the New York City Police 
Department devised strategies in 
advance to handle crowds and to 
have the proper equipment ready. 


The only thing remaining for them to do was to identify the 
demonstration sites, since they felt that only a few of the 
sixty clinics would likely be targeted by the protesters. 

Another format to use in preparation for a demonstra- 
tion is to conduct training, using simulations of possible 
problems, and then to formulate plans that would guaran- 
tee effective use of available equipment. In addition, the 
department should critique the handling of past demon- 
strations and plan for future demonstrations. 

Success in crowd management and control depends on 
delivering the correct response. The keys are timing and the 
use of necessary force, which is dictated by the type of 
crowd and the crowd’s actions. 

The physical condition of the demonstration site must 
also be considered. There is a real difference between two 
hundred protesters sitting in the middle of an isolated 
intersection and two hundred protesters chained together 
ina department store. Ina violent 1979 demonstration 
around city hall, protesters threw cement blocks from in- 
progress construction work at officers, which caused the 
police a great deal of problems . 

An event commander will need to know the extent of his 
unit’s training. His tactics might be different if he is using 
new station troops with little riot training rather than a tac- 
tical company, which has extensive crowd-control instruc- 
tion and weekly refresher training. 


PUTTING IT TOGETHER 


To accomplish its mission, a police department must 
develop a plan concerning crowds. This plan should contain 
an event manual that lists policies and procedures and iden- 
tifies a philosophy of policing crowds in the community. 

Prohibited techniques must also be addressed in the pol- 
icy. In San Francisco, the department prohibits the follow- 
ing methods of crowd control: 


1) Police horses as a means of moving or dispersing pas- 
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sive individuals who are sitting or lying down 

2) An offensive baton strike by a mounted officer (strikes 
in defense of mount or rider are permitted) 

3) Motor bikes or motorcycles driven into a crowd or used 
to make physical contact with persons in the crowd 

4) Canine units 

5) Fire hoses 

6) Weapons fire (when fired upon in crowd-control situa- 
tions, officers will fall back, regroup, and deal with the 
problem as in antisniper control situations) 


Officers must know where they stand and what they are 
expected to do. Departmental policy will dictate much of 
their plan, but even though policy is in place, it cannot 
cover every situation. Officers may deviate from policy, if 
necessary, but they must be ready to explain the reason for 
the deviation. If police actions conflict with policy, it is pre- 
sumed that the police are wrong—until they give their rea- 
sons. The plan of action must be legal. If you do not have 
your own legal department, check your policy and plans 
with the district attorney’s office. 

It is the policy in San Francisco to make an announce- 
ment in a potential multiple-arrest situation, such as the 
blocking of a street or doorway. A loudspeaker is used to 
notify the crowd of their illegal actions and the conse- 
quences if they do not cease their actions, similar to the 
state-mandated “unlawful assembly” announcement. This 
prevents arrestees from claiming they did not know or 
understand that their actions were illegal. 

It is also department policy to remove or bar the use of 
dowels or 2 x 4s for the demonstrators’ signs, based on past 
use of these instruments as weapons against officers. 

So the main factors to consider are the reasonableness of 
the police rules and the ability to prove that the guidelines 
are fair to all parties. Groups can be cautioned not to mis- 
take police friendliness, tolerance, or cooperativeness for a 
weakness. It is not a sign of backing down, but rather of 
good sense, to make policies and decisions that work in the 
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best interest of all concerned. Police departments come out 
looking their best when they make the right adjustments at 
the right times. 

This is not unlike the normal conduct of the police, who 
can’t always apply the letter of the law (there are almost 
forty thousand laws and regulations). Instead, they some- 
times have to rely on the spirit and intent of the law, as the 
fair and efficient enforcement of law is the overall goal. 

Law enforcement can police in only two ways: by force 
or by cooperation. Most use of force has been severely 
restricted or ruled out entirely by the courts or the public, 
except as a last resort in violent clashes. Using cooperation 
is the easier, better way to police most of the time. 


POLICE ACTION TOWARD CROWDS 


As professionals, the police cannot decline to act in 
crowd situations, but there are many techniques and meth- 
ods they can use to avoid common pitfalls. By planning and 
using proper tactics, they can avoid being drawn into 
“Keystone Kops” chases through the city’s streets, which 
are later shown on TV. 

It is always wise to include in the operation order the 
thought: “Hope for the best but plan for the worst.” Specify 
when the police will move from crowd management to 
crowd control. Generally speaking, after two or three mis- 
siles have been thrown at the police, an “unlawful assem- 
bly” announcement should be made. If the crowd cheers 
for the bottle-throwers, then the crowd must take responsi- 
bility for encouraging trouble. When taking direct action, 
police should make sure the planned action is announced 
slowly and deliberately, and they should not chase suspects 
unless necessary. 

The officers must know all laws applicable to demon- 
strations and troublemakers. There is a good reason never 
to bluff. With emotions running high for the group’s cause, 
they might call an officer’s bluff and challenge his or her 
authority in other areas. 
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When on private property, an officer should find the 
person in charge and work with him. The officer should get 
a decision from the owner of the property on the course of 
action he requests and what he intends to do regarding 
prosecution. The officer should guard against bias or any 
appearance of favoritism. Once during a bus strike, the 
management wanted to feed the officers at no charge. I 
turned down the offer because it could have appeared that 
the officers might favor the management in their actions. 

When there is no intelligence information and no written 
critiques, the police must be careful not to repeat the same 
mistakes, which would certainly be a set-up for failure. 


THE PRESS 


In this day and age it is mandatory to consider the press. If 
a vacuum exists in press stories, ignorant and foolish views 
will fill the vacuum (the news hole). Getting the facts to the 
media as quickly as possible prevents idle speculation and 
editorializing. 

The police must know the needs of the press. Generally, 
the press is not concerned with a long, detailed account of 
an event. They need twenty- to thirty-second quotes that fit 
in the news hole. Some examples of how the police might 
describe their planning and training for an event include: 


1) ”Aniron fist ina velvet glove.” 

2) ”We’re hoping for the best, while planning for the 
worst.” 

3) ”We’re here to assist people.” 

4) ”“Don’t take our friendliness for a weakness.” 

5) “One would question the motivation of anyone who 
didn’t feel he or she could cooperate with us (the 
police).” 


To do your job, you must learn how to deal with the 


media, further your police ideas, and act in front of TV 
cameras. If there is a violent demonstration, you can count 
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on the press to be there to tape it and interview you, a 
protester, an uninvolved citizen, and possibly the chief of 
police. These interviews will be conducted over rolling 
clips of your action in the demonstration. Over and over, 
you need to say, “The police are doing the best they can— 
under the circumstances.” 

The job of managing and controlling crowds in front of 
the media is new to law enforcement. Police must handle a 
crowd so the department doesn’t get bad publicity. The 
method of handling will reflect back on the chief of police, 
city officials, and the department. 

Officers must learn how to “play the proper police role 
for TV,” as well as how to brief reporters and respond to TV 
criticism. Cooperate with the press beforehand. Hold meet- 
ings with them. Set up cross-training with them. I conduct- 
ed a one-day cross-training with the press after a TV light- 
bashing incident in San Francisco in 1984, which turned out 
to be a most informative and productive way to clear up 
problems between the police and the press. You can learn 
what the press needs and why. You can inform the press of 
the police’s needs and the reasons for them. Officers should 
see what it feels like to shoulder a TV camera, or reporters 
should stand in line with a high-intensity light shining 
through the face shield of helmets while missiles are being 
thrown at them. 

There are the three major mistakes police officers make 
at TV interviews or briefings: 


1) Not doing their homework or not knowing the facts 
2) Not listening to the questions 
3) Not practicing giving interviews beforehand 


A police officer should be reminded that he represents 
his agency and the profession of law enforcement, this is 
his chance to tell the public the police’s side, and this inter- 
view or briefing should be treated as another opportunity 
to excel. 

There are many do’s and don’ts in the working relation- 
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ship with the press, many of which are listed in Appendices 
Cand D. 


POLICE AND MEDIA RELATIONS 


Law enforcement authorities from around the United 
States have agreed on the following theories of media/ 
police policies and guidelines. 


¢ Media coverage makes the public aware of the crimes 
and crime trends in their communities. 

¢ The police department is occasionally assisted by a cit- 
izen who reads about a crime and reports potentially 
important information about it. 

* Police administrators should be sensitive to the princi- 
ple that a free and open press—print and broadcast—is the 
bulwark of liberty. Although they may aggravate all of us at 
times, it is a free news media more than anything else that 
protects Americans from excesses in social, economic, and 
governmental power. 

e There is a growing awareness among law enforcement 
personnel of the need for active public information pro- 
grams and the important role the news media can play in 
fulfilling this objective. 

e Publicity helps to establish a good public image for the 
department. 

e The best way to promote good press relations is to be 
prepared: know what to say, how to say it, and keep the 
channels of communication open. Don’t be afraid to say, “I 
don’t know, but I'll find out and get back to you.” Then do it. 

e Any guidelines should be flexible enough not to 
encroach on news judgment, thoughtful enough to deal 
with the complexities of the situation, and clear enough to 
help news people deal reasonably with fast-breaking, tense 
life-and-death situations. 

¢ Some departments now routinely cooperate with the 
media, to the point of including them in hostage and 
crowd-control training sessions. 
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¢ The press must be made to realize that law enforce- 
ment is sincere in attempting to balance the people’s right to 
know with the protection of lives. At the scene, the public 
information officer’s (PIO) job is to report to the press what, 
when, where, why, and how, and then to establish a media 
command post—away from the police command post. 

e In this age of instant communications, it is imperative 
that law enforcement agencies consider the orientation of 
their personnel to the media. Get some instruction. 

e Any person ina law enforcement agency might face 
impromptu news conference at the scene of an event. It 
would pay dividends to let officers know what is and isn’t 
expected of them. Even a brief training session would help. 

¢ There should be a climate of mutual trust, respect, can- 
dor, and understanding between the police and the press 
wherein each can fulfill their respective obligations to the 
public. The key is common sense and cooperation. Building 
a good rapport with the media—one based on forthright- 
ness, openness, and reliability—is a necessity long before 
the hostage-taker ever strikes or crowds get out of hand. 

¢ The important concept for law enforcement executives 
is “sound judgment.” A part-time police/press policy — 
invoked at the convenience of the department is not satis- 
factory in dealing with the public’s right to know. 

¢ The major point raised by police and reporters alike in 
discussing police/press relations is the need for each side 
to get to know the other, to try to understand the function— 
and problems—of the other. Mutual understanding, it is 
generally agreed, is clearly in the best interests of both the 
police and the press, as well as the public that is ultimately 
served by both. 


It is well documented that having a police/press policy 
is a sound idea to minimize misunderstandings. If one side 
or the other disagrees with certain aspects of the policy, 
then those points can be argued at a less stressful time, 
instead of in the midst of a riot. (A copy of the SFPD 
press/ police policy can be found in Appendix B.) 
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PRESS BRIEFINGS AND RELEASES 


The police do not want or need any more “Keystone 
Kops” scenarios in dealing with the press. Police depart- 
ments must maintain control and release only what they 
want, when they want. Remember, you control the situation. 

One way to handle the press is to set up an area for the 
media. Ina short briefing, give the media any available 
information and advise them that you, or your representa- 
tive, will return with updated information to the press area 
at a specified time. Be sure to return at that time. Continue 
to give updates at regular intervals. 

Emphasize your concern for the welfare of all involved. 
Be sincere. 

Instruct the media personnel on being careful with 
lights so as to prevent any silhouetting of personnel or 
blinding of officers. Inform them as to where they can and 
cannot go. Make sure the reporters’ and photographers’ 
movements or reporting will not jeopardize the operation 
or anyone’s safety. 

Inform members of the press when the police may be 
making a sweep or multiple arrests. Instruct them as to 
what they should do if they get caught up in the crowd. 
Always notify the media prior to firing tear gas. 

The following is an excerpt of a press briefing given at the 
beginning of the Democratic National Convention in 1984: 


“If people don’t go by the rules, we'll have people standing by 
to respond. We're friendly, but anyone who takes our friendliness 
for a weakness will make a mistake. We will assist demonstrators 
in carrying out their First Amendment rights, but we will not 
have the time to be patient if they sit down in the street or block 
an entrance. We’re going to have to say, ‘Hey, you've got two 
minutes to make up your mind, and if you don’t move, we'll 
remove you.’ There are too many things going on at one time, 
and there are hundreds of events planned all week. We will try at 
all costs not to make arrests, but we can’t be tolerant of unlawful 
or violent behavior.” 
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A checklist for handling a press briefing is included in 
Appendix E. The event commander should have several of 
these blank checklists. When a crowd situation arises, the 
commander can quickly jot down information, give the 
statement, and then respond to questions from the press. 
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OPERATIONS ORDER FOR 
LARGE OR SMALL EVENTS 


The best planning format for 
event management is a situation, 
mission, execution, administration 
and command, control, and commu- 
nications (SMEAC) operations order. 
(This operations order format is 
shown in Appendix A.) 

An operations order will havea 
similar format whether the event is 
large or small. The Democratic Nat- 
ional Convention in 1984 brought hun- 
dreds of VIPs and thousands of media 
people to San Francisco. Therefore, the 
security for such an event had to be 
extremely detailed. As the command- 
ing officer of the Convention Security 
Planning Unit in San Francisco, I 
developed plans, backup plans, and 
backup plans for the backup plans. We 
could have had the FBI's Hostage 
Rescue Team respond in about two 
hours if it had been necessary. We had 
a thousand pages of orders, which 
were so detailed that we could have 
even handled a war breaking out at the 
convention. 

Each of the two thousand officers 
taking part in the crowd-control 
detail were listed in the order, as well 
as what they would do, how they 
would accomplish it, their described 
uniform and equipment require- 
ments, and who they reported to or 
supervised. The twenty-six other 
participating agencies were also 
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detailed in this order. We planned for eight months, used 
twenty-six committees for various functions, and wrote fif- 
teen sets of SMEAC operations orders. These orders were 
implemented during the event, using seven command 
posts with an overall command post in charge. 

However, the same general principles apply for small 
events, and a SMEAC order should be developed for them 
as well. The order should be written every time so nothing 
is forgotten. The order can later be used as a historical doc- 
ument and critique (more on this in Chapter 5). 

_ The police will want to devise humane (orderly, nonvio- 

lent) responses and design arrest techniques before the event. 
This plan can be based on the level of response from the cir- 
cumstances, time frame, and intelligence. Then, the decision- 
making process continues at the scene, and judgment calls 
may be necessary regarding: 


1) Specific methods and techniques to be used 

2) Whether to use soft hat and small baton or riot helmet 
and riot baton 

3) Getting on the ground first (be at the security or demon- 
stration site first) 

4) Whether to use an early show of force (don’t bluff) or 
keep officers out of sight so there is no attractive target 
until police are ready for action, sweeps, etc. 


MULTIPLE ARRESTS PROCEDURES 
AND SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


When arrests are imminent, the first action the police 
must make is to separate uninvolved citizens, peaceful 
protesters, and the troublemakers. Each department should 
have a procedure to gather evidence for multiple evidence 
that will stand the “test of law” on each arrestee. The proce- 
dure also eliminates chaos so officers can gain control and 
order for a humane arrest and booking procedure. 

The following steps should be taken in preparation for 
the arrest announcement: 
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I. Brief all the officers involved 
Il. Have the prisoner transports ready and in place 


Ill. Be prepared to deal with any special problems, such as: 
A. Women 
B. Juveniles 
C. Handicapped people 
D. Bulky personal property of arrestees 
E. Signs and structures of arrestees 


IV. Identify officers and notify them to be prepared to act 

with arrest team packets 

A. Arresting officer (will make arrest and report) 

B. Arrest team (will take physical custody of 
arrestees and move them to the photo and 
transporting area) 

C. Polaroid photo team(s) (or 35mm camera crew, 
if used) 

D. Video camera officers 


The following equipment should be brought to the 
event area: 


1) Cameras and sound-recording equipment 
2) A good sound system (usually the arrestees will 
claim that they didn’t hear the order or the 
directions were not clear) 
3) Arrest packet and paddles for mug ID photos 
4) Flex cuffs and cutters 
5) Bolt cutters 
6) Barricades and police “do not cross” tape or rope 
7) Stretchers 
8) Trucks to haul heavy items away 
9) Tow truck 
10) Transport buses for police officers (in the event 
it’s best not to have marked cars) 
11) Extra batons and Mace 
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The author directs the mass arrest of protesters who staged a nonvio- 
lent civil-disobedience sit-in in a hotel during a labor dispute. The per- 
son in the civilian jacket with a camera is a police officer filming for 
police evidence. The tac officer in the jumpsuit, bending down, arrests 
each person and then turns the arrestee over to the transporting officer. 
The man in the business suit with his back to the camera is the hotel 
manager, who directs guests away from the arrest area. Note TV chan- 
nels 2, 4, and 5 filming everything up close. 
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The author supervises the entry to the hotel where the sit-in took 
place. An officer with a Polaroid camera takes two photos of each 
arrestee, who is flanked by transporting officers. One photo goes to the 
arresting/reporting officer, who must prepare a report for the district 
attorney. The other photo goes to the sheriff's officer (far right with 
badge), who will move the prisoners to jail in the sheriff's bus. 
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Be sure to use an adequate loudspeaker system and 
make the proper announcements, such as, “I am (rank and 
name) of (the agency). I declare (unlawful activity).” Also 
declare the time period that you will allow the protesters to 
disperse or move, suchas, “I will allow you five minutes to 
leave. If you do not leave, you will be arrested.” Record all 
actions and announcements for court purposes. Repeat the 
announcement in three minutes and again in one minute. 

The event commander must be prepared to handle the 
media and briefings. He may delegate this responsibility to 
a press liaison officer. During the Democratic National 
Convention, we used an entire building and eight full-time 
press officers for this task. 

If there are a large number of arrests, a confinement area 
might be required. In 1991, with antiwar demonstrator 
arrests numbering up to a thousand a day, the SFPD appro- 
priated an entire pier on the wharf as a confinement area. 


PROOF IN COURT FOR MULTIPLE ARRESTS 


In multiple arrests, it is very important to obtain proof in 
the proper manner in order to obtain a court conviction. The 
noise and numerous actions going on simultaneously during 
the event should not cause the officer to lose sight of the fact 
that each case may have to be proven in court individually. 

The district attorney who tries the case will need to 
know many details, including the identification of each 
arrestee, what each one did, property damage, witnesses, 
statements, and internal reports. 

Listed below are some of the most commonly used 
penal-code sections for crowd-control arrests in California. 
Most states have similar laws, and the local police should 
be totally familiar with the sections’ elements when han- 
dling potentially violent events: 


e Riot 


e Rout 
e Remaining present at a riot 
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Unlawful assembly 

Trespassing 

Resisting, delaying, obstructing officer in his duty 
Disturbing the peace 

Disorderly conduct 

Assault 

Battery 

Arrest defined—amount of force to use 
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MEETING WITH 
CROWD LEADERS 


Good police practice calls for pre- 
venting disorders at public events, if 
possible, rather than allowing things 
to get out of hand and then quelling 
them through the use of force. 

The first thing the event comman- 
der should attempt is to meet with 
the leaders of the event. Most groups 
are willing to meet with the police, 
but some are not. Whether the lead- 
ers will or will not meet gives some 
indication of their intention. In most 
cases, the police and the groups can 
work out mutually agreeable arrang- 
ements so that miscommunications 
leading to conflict can be avoided. 
Police come off looking like the good 
guys when their intent is: 


1) To try to assist the demonstrators 
with their lawful, peaceful event 

2) To try to protect the group from 
traffic and counterprotesters 

3) To make sure there are no misun- 
derstandings 


The police force should be the 
first to initiate steps to gain coopera- 
tion. Even if the protesting group 
refuses to cooperate, just making the 
attempt will make the police look 
good—a good point which police 
can make in the press briefing. 

Find out, if possible, what the 
demonstrators intend to do. Inform 
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the group leader of the rules and the action the police will 
take to prohibit or assist the group’s aims. This dialogue 
will show the group how the police can assist and protect 
its members and minimize misunderstanding. Obviously, 
at the same time, the police gain valuable intelligence about 
the group. 

The groups unwilling to meet with the police are quick 
to proclaim—as they loudly do—that there is no legal 
requirement in the Constitution for them to cooperate with 
the authorities either before or during their demonstra- 
tions. They are correct, but it is also appropriate for citizens 
to ask why they will not cooperate in preventing bloodshed 
—uniess they intend to create an unnecessarily disruptive 
demonstration. It is also appropriate for the police to point 
this out. 

The police cannot prevent demonstrations, but the unco- 
operative factor might be a large consideration when the 
police dictate the time, place, and manner of the demonstra- 
tion. For example, during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion held in San Francisco 11-17 July 1984, the Nazi Party 
would not cooperate or meet with the police prior to the 
start of the convention. On 17 July, they came into town to 
demonstrate their beliefs with a march. They were met by 
the police when they entered San Francisco and taken to the 
chief of police. Because of their noncooperation in this and 
prior events, the chief of police—in front of cameras and 
with legal advisement—set their demonstration date as 18 
July. The Nazis were furious; they knew there would be few 
left to listen to them, as the convention ended on 17 July. The 
chief emphasized that their schedule wasn’t his problem. 

If possible, the event commander should assist the demon- 
strators in presenting their peaceful event, and he should make 
adjustments, when practical. Nonviolent protests don’t have to 
be in conflict with the police. The protesters may have an agen- 
da or goal that they want to present. Unless part of the agenda 
is to embarrass or confront the police, it often is unnecessary 
for them to be at odds. 

Even when demonstrators are going to use civil disobe- 
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dience tactics—such as blocking doors and streets or chain- 
ing themselves to some object—they may still cooperate 
with the police. Often times, the chains are very flimsy and 
are for symbolic purposes only. 

The leaders may wish to inform the police and the 
media of the location where the disobedience will take 
place and even the number who will be arrested. They can 
still get the attention of the media without anyone getting 
hurt seriously. Having made their point, protesters often 
have their lawyers standing by to make bail. Obviously, if 
the police are forewarned and thus spared being put in an 
ugly, confrontational situation, they can make better plans 
for handling events. They may even be more prone to issue 
citations rather than physically haul the detainees in and 
book them. If this occurs, all three are better off—the police, 
the media, and the protest group. 


INTELLIGENCE AND SUPPORT 


To be able to plan for an event, scheduled or sponta- 
neous, the police event commander needs to get as much 
information (intelligence) as possible. The police should be 
able to distinguish between peaceful and nonviolent strate- 
gy groups, as well as identifying those whose actions show 
intent to promote violence. Failure to cooperate with the 
police is the first indicator of a group’s intent. 

The police need to get uninvolved citizens on their side. 
During the Democratic Convention, we had a committee 
that saw to the special needs of the businesses and the peo- 
ple living in the area of Moscone Center, whose normal rou- 
tines and lives were disrupted during the convention. 

It may be necessary at sporting or other events to 
announce to the people, “We have an event or protest going 
on. The police will handle it. There may be delays and 
inconveniences. We ask for your patience.” The police 
should make this announcement so citizens will not inter- 
fere with police operations and also so the police will look 
reasonable and tolerant while asking for cooperation. (Of 
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Moscone Center in San Francisco was the site of the 1984 Demo- 
cratic National Convention. White K-rails surround the convention hall, 
preventing “terrorist” vehicles from crashing into the hall. Behind the 
bus are small trees in cement planters that separate the hall from the bus 
drop-off area. Next comes police metal “French” barricades hooked 
together. “SFPD POLICE LINE—DO NOT CROSS” tape lines the 
barricades, yielding a neutral area. The demonstration area is designated 
with fifty-gallon drums filled with water and connected with yellow rope. 
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Movement of the barrels in the upper center aren of the parking lot 
will increase or decrease the size of the demonstration area. Notice the 
area gives the demonstrators “sight and sound” to the front (flags) of 


Moscone Center, and yet they are restrained from coming in contact 
with the conventioneers who enter the center. 
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course, the police first request that people remain unin- 
volved and patient and, if that doesn’t work, demand it.) 
There are only two ways to enforce the law. One is by 
force, without community support. The other is through 
citizen cooperation. The tone of police announcements and 
actions should be, “We're trying to gain cooperation.” 
Other levels of crowd management or control may be 
considered. Community relations officers, event coordina- 
tors, or officers in soft hats may all be used before bringing 
in officers in full crowd-control or riot gear. By the same 
measure, containment levels can go from “do not cross” tape 
or small rope up to French barricades. If the officers have to 
reprimand the crowd continuously for not following direc- 
tions, it may well be time to move the level up a notch. 
Traditional crowds are nothing new in San Francisco. 
The annual Chinese New Year’s parade always draws more 
than two hundred thousand people. The annual New 
Year’s Eve celebration pours thousands into the streets. In 
the last few years, special events have caused thousands to 
come to the city, including Super Bowl celebrations, the Bay 
to Breakers Fun Run, the fiftieth anniversary of the Bay and 
Golden Gate bridges, and the visit of Pope John Paul II. 
These are planned events, and the police basically lay 
down the rules and guidelines prior to the event. Some prob- 
lems to emerge out of these “crowd management” events 
include miscalculating where the big crowds might congre- 
gate or underestimating the size of the crowds. At the first 
Super Bow] parade in 1982, the planned number of specta- 
tors (two hundred thousand) quickly swelled to seven hun- 
dred thousand. At the fiftieth birthday celebration of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the anticipated two hundred thousand 
also rose to seven hundred thousand. 


THE ABILITY TO SUCCESSFULLY 
COMMAND AN EVENT 


Interacting with crowds is largely a matter of using com- 
mon sense in decision making. Training can help develop 
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decision-making skills. The department should stay on top 
of changes by tracking social developments through the 
media. Within intelligence guidelines, acquire as much infor- 
mation as you can about new protesters’ tactics and the make- 
up of the demonstrators. 

From a command post, you must have the ability to spot 
problems quickly and make timely changes or adjustments. 
You can improve this ability by conducting training scenar- 
ios. The commander needs the ability to take appropriate 
actions at the proper time. 

The last, and possibly the most important, elements of 
success are reaction, timing, and judgment. The sooner dis- 
ciplined action is directed against the crowd, the more 
effective it is. Disperse the crowd into successively smaller 
groups and, at the same time, regroup the squads as neces- 
sary to retain unit integrity. Officers must stay in formation 
and keep both hands on their batons. Place mobile forces 
along the escape route to prevent malicious mischief. If 
possible, direct the crowd away from residential and com- 
mercial property. 

It is the psychology of police discipline, as much as the 
use of force, that accomplishes the police goal. There’s a com- 
mon saying, “An arrest is not an invitation to a tea party.” 
The amount and kind of force to use depend on the types of 
arrestees. Age, religion, sex, ethnicity, and physical condition 
must be considered. Should you use pain-compliance holds 
or not? Two arresting officers rather than one may be able to 
carry out the assignment more easily or efficiently. 

Certain techniques may be used in specific situations. 
When vehicular traffic is particularly lethargic or when 
crowds congregate to observe slow-moving traffic, close 
those streets to all vehicular traffic. When intersections are 
congested by pedestrians to the point that they obstruct the 
flow of vehicular traffic, close the intersection or intersec- 
tions to pedestrian traffic. When the presence of police offi- 
cers and police barricades tends to prolong the crowd, move 
the officers and barricades out of sight as quickly as condi- 
tions permit. Initially, police tape, rope, or barricades may 
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replace officers to set limitations for a cooperative crowd. 
Usually one officer per barricaded block takes the place of 
eight officers on a nonbarricaded block, often in constant 
conflict to keep a crowd back on the curb. 

Preparing checklists for events can enhance success. 
(Examples of crowd-management and crowd-control 
checklists are included in Appendices G and H.) 


POLICE CROWD TACTICS: 
LEGAL, MORAL, EFFECTIVE 


There are three very important guidelines to use in han- 
dling crowds: 


1) The tactics must be legal. The department’s legal bureau 
and the district attorney should meet to review tactics. 
The police cannot prevent demonstrations; they can con- 
trol them as to time, place, and manner. However, the 
police must be careful not to be overrestrictive in these 
controls. The courts have generally ruled that protesters 
or demonstrators should have “sight and sound” access 
to their targets—that is, they should be allowed near 
enough to be able to be seen and heard. Any restriction 
of this may enable the demonstrators to get judicial 
relief. If the judge feels the police have not been fair or 
reasonable in their rules, he may become prejudiced in 
the demonstrators’ favor before the police can explain 
their side of the case to the judge. Once, in an eastern 
city where a political convention was being held, 
demonstrators made it known that they would be there 
to make their protests. The police, disregarding sight 
and sound access, designated a protest area two blocks 
away. The protesters filed for judicial relief. On the 
opening day of the convention, the judge designated a 
new area right in front of the main door of the conven- 
tion hall. The police did not have time to appeal, and 
they were left with a terrible security problem because 
of their own unreasonableness and overrestrictions. 
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2) The tactics must be moral (or fair) to the public as a whole. 
The tactics certainly will not satisfy everyone. However, 
the police must be able to say that they were carrying 
out the duty they were sworn to uphold, and that they 
were being as fair as they could be under the conditions. 
These citizens are the same people who will judge your 
tactics and sit on the juries in arrest cases resulting from 
these tactics. 

3) Most important, the tactics must work and be cost-effective. 
Obviously, the police must be successful and get the job 
done. However, the police will not be allowed to mobi- 
lize the entire force (on overtime) every time there is a 
threat of a demonstration. In their training, most police 
departments will certainly cover their manner of react- 
ing to demonstrators. A novice crowd that becomes 
unruly is policed differently than an organized group of 
professional demonstrators. To be considered in deter- 
mining an appropriate response are the types and 
amount of resistance. Passive resistors are overcome dif- 
ferently than active, violent fighters. 


All of these adjustments, tolerances, tactics, techniques, 
and control methods are aimed at getting the job done 
while, at the same time, showing an image of fairness to cit- 
izens. This should produce jury convictions down the line. 

Don’t panic. Don’t rush. The event commander must 
stay calm and control his officers and himself. 


MOBILE INSTANT RESPONSE 


To be ready to respond fully to a potential violent or 
civil-disobedience demonstration, the police should con- 
sider the following elements: 


¢ Personnel. Uniformed officers are needed, as well as 
officers in plainclothes mingling in the crowd, to arrest any 
missile throwers. Uniformed supervisors who have court 
orders for or directives to the demonstrators must be pre- 
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One essential piece of equipment at a demonstration where arrests 
are likely is a police paddy wagon. Here, one remains ready behind sev- 
eral crowd-control officers. The mounted officers are near the trouble at 
the end of the line. 
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sent. Police legal advisors, as well as personnel from the 
Office of Citizens’ Complaints and Internal Affairs, also 
must be present. If possible, a community affairs officer and 
a public information officer should be at the scene. Also, 
emergency-services (including paramedics), SWAT, and 
EOD personnel should be available. (San Francisco’s SWAT 
Team includes EOD personnel.) 

e Equipment. Officers need fully equipped technical sup- 
port, such as a communications van, emergency services 
resources, and an arrest processing center. 

* Training. As demonstrators become more sophisticat- 
ed and disciplined in their causes, the police must rely on 
realistic training, which must be continually evaluated and 
improved. State-of-the-art equipment and planning, as well 
as disorder control tactics, must be upgraded continually. 

During the Democratic National Convention, the police 
response was in three stages: intelligence, prevention, and 
quick response. This method works regardless of the size or 
complication of a demonstration. Some departments evalu- 
ate training, planning, and effective use of available equip- 
ment, and then critique and plan for future demonstrations. 

* Liability. Legally, civil responsibility and vicarious lia- 
bility are both present. (Vicarious liability means that the 
police department could be held responsible for actions 
taken by others.) The court will look at areas where these 
questions arise: Did the police fail to protect or fail to super- 
vise their officers? Did the officer know, or should he have 
known, that what he did was wrong? 

The officer in charge of the event must make decisions 
about the control methods to be employed based on the 
degree of violence and the type of event. Before taking 
action, he must consider the following factors: 


1) Will the situation grow worse by action or inaction? 

2) If only a few scattered individuals are violent, it might 
be better to arrest just those individuals rather than dis- 
perse the entire crowd. This can be accomplished in one 
of two ways: by using undercover officers who have 
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blended into the crowd and can identify and follow the 
wrongdoers until an arrest team can make an arrest 
safely, or by using binoculars to identify lawbreakers. 

3) Available resources. (Don’t bluff.) 

4) Safe and clear escape routes. 

5) Assembly of arrest teams. 

6) If proper, use the loudspeaker to warn of an “unlawful 
assembly.” If possible, have an officer on the far side of 
the crowd tape-record the order. 


Announcements to a crowd to disperse or to move to 
another location must be based on reasonable factors and 
must be stated in such a way as to justify the order and be in 
accordance with state law. Examples of crowd activity that 
could result in dispersal are listed below: 


¢ Throwing two or three bottles or missiles toward the 
police and then cheering its approval of the unlawful activi- 
ty. The missiles usually come from the rear of the crowd 
where the thrower feels protected from arrest. 

¢ Burning of a flag or other symbol illegally. 

° Using hit-and-run tactics by some of its members who 
block traffic until police come, then run back into the 
crowd. The crowd either hides the culprits or makes no 
attempt to disassociate itself from the troublemakers. 

¢ Pushing other pedestrians, refusing to obey instruc- 
tions against assault and battery, or fighting within the 
group itself. 

¢ Throwing debris into the street. 


Prior conferences with the district attorney’s office in 
your jurisdiction will clarify the exact elements of the 
offense. 

Do all of these policies restrict flexibility? Not really, but 
if an officer departs from department policies and proce- 
dures, it is presumed that he/she is wrong. An officer can 
depart from the written procedures, but he/she must be 
able to justify the reasons for the departure. 
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CROWDS: TYPES, EXAMPLES, ACTIONS TO TAKE 


SELF-CON- 
TROLLED 


Tranquil 
Apprehensive 


Exuberant 
Competitive 


ACTIVE 
Confused 
Annoyed 


Protesting 


Vicious pranks 
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EXAMPLES 


Shoppers on street 
Rumor of bomb threat 
Music at town square 
A labor dispute 


Stalled traffic 
A scheduled event fails 
to start on time 


Marcos’ people getting 
access to Aquino’s 
people 


Offers of free items 
First come, first served 


Fire in crowded theater 


Skinheads /anarchists 
mixed in with 
group of demonstrators 


A full-scale riot 
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ACTION 


None 

Give accurate info 
Monitor only 
Monitor closely 


Give accurate info 
Give accurate info/ 
monitor closely / 
start planning for 
control techniques 
Contact leaders / 
establish firm 

rules for their 
behavior 


Give accurate info/ 
use control 
techniques / 

give avenues 

of escape 

Give accurate info/ 
use control tech- 
niques /give 
avenues of escape 
Remove disturbers 
immediately or 
place under close 
surveillance/ 
consider dispers- 
ing entire crowd 
Full crowd-control 
techniques 


Ihave listed various types of crowds and the type of 
police action or tactic to employ in the chart on page 58. 


MONITOR SYSTEM 


Monitors are group members whose function is to 
manage the crowd, thus taking the confrontational spark 
out of a demonstration. If the crowd breaks the law or 
refuses to follow the directions of the monitors, the police 
can move in for a more forceful approach. It’s like telling 
a group, “You can do it the easy way or the hard way; it’s 
your choice.” 

Several groups in San Francisco claim they can best 
handle their own events by using members to monitor 
their behavior. They usually use one monitor for every 
one hundred people expected at an event. Monitors are 
given an arm band or T-shirt of recognizable color and are 
instructed on their role and duties. 

This has worked extremely well with gay parades and 
street events. The groups claim that in the past the mere 
presence of policemen in uniform, which many consider an 
antigay symbol, brought on trouble. Using the monitor sys- 
tem was a way for San Francisco police to cut down on both 
costs and violence, while still carrying out their peacekeep- 
ing and law enforcement responsibilities. 

If, despite the monitors, someone is arrested, more 
than likely members of the group will be on the prosecu- 
tor’s witness list. The defendant may well have violated 
rules agreed upon by the police and the group. The police 
should make it clear when they will take action that is 
beyond the scope or abilities of the monitors. 

The concept of group monitors is sound. People will 
generally follow the directions of people they are familiar 
with and who symbolize the orders of their group. 


SUPERVISION OF OFFICERS 


On-site supervision of officers in crowds is different than 
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normal police supervision, and it is often necessary to go to 
what is commonly known as “autocratic supervision.” 
There must be a strict chain of command to carry out orders 
and accept responsibility. Often during the event, things 
happen too fast for individual officers to have received 
explanations for every action or command. 

This autocratic system is necessary. Chaos often reigns 
at an event, with numerous actions taking place at the same 
time. All information and questions should be channeled to 
one person/supervisor. This is especially true of informa- 
tion to or from the demonstrators and to the press and other 
citizens. This minimizes the amount of misinformation 
being transmitted. If one police source is giving one set of 
directions and another is conveying information that coun- 
ters those directions, breakdowns in police validity could 
occur quickly. 

Officers should not talk or argue with anyone—demon- 
strators, uninvolved citizens, or the press. Officers should 
be reminded prior to the event that information and press 
briefings will come from the event commander’s section. 


The author, third from the left, confers with two lieutenants (soft 
hats) and a squad leader (riot helmet) during a night protest in San 
Francisco. 
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Tac officers (in jumpsuits) are supported by regular station troops 
in crowd control. Note that their face shields are down and most of their 
hands are gloved and holding riot batons. All of these indicators make 
the officers seen more machinelike in their performance. 


. 
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The officers must give the appearance of professional 
machines in uniform, appearance, and action. Jumpsuits 
and gloves are used to cover all of the skin. The officers 
(machines) will show no emotion or response to jeers or 
cheers. A neutral facial expression shows self-discipline, 
and very few people will challenge this type of officer. 

If the demonstration is going to last a long time, with the 
possibility of violence, the number of officers may well be 
triple the number needed ordinarily. One group of officers 
should be on-line, and another should be just out of sight, 
ready to charge out if major trouble occurs. The reserve 
group of officers should be placed so they can relax and rest 
with food and drink. Depending on the tension and vio- 
lence of the crowd, officers should be rotated every thirty to 
sixty minutes for semipeaceful groups. 

During one protest on upper Market Street in San 
Francisco, at which protesters threatened to use violence 
and civil disobedience, we were in a high-intensity con- 
frontation for almost six hours. We wanted to be able to 
respond instantly to trouble or get there beforehand, if pos- 
sible. When the trouble finally came, near the end of the day, 
it lasted less than thirty minutes. This example illustrates 
the intensity and strain the police often have to endure so 
they can stay in a quick-reaction role the entire time. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND DISPERSALS 


Some state laws require that prior to making arrests ina 
crowd, the police make an announcement, such as deeming 
the crowd an “unlawful assembly.” The purpose is to notify 
everyone in a group that acts are being committed that are 
considered reflective of the mood or responsibility of the 
entire crowd. To restore the peace, the police should 
demand that the individuals in the group disperse or face 
possible arrest. The announcement should state specifically 
that all present are subject to arrest. For example: 


“The police department is present to guarantee your right of 
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assembly and your right to picket, protest, or demonstrate ina 
lawful manner. However, any breach of the peace or criminal act 
will result in the arrest and prosecution of the perpetrators.” 


Always have sufficient loudspeaker capability to address all 
parts of the crowd. The noise factor can be tremendous. 
The California dispersal order reads: 


“Tam (name and rank), a police officer for the (name of agen- 
cy). I hereby declare this to be an unlawful assembly and, in the 
name of the people of the state of California, order all those assem- 
bled at (give specific location) to disperse immediately. If you do 
not disperse, you will be subject to arrest.” 


Always carry this written order to every event. This 
makes it easy to testify later in court about what was said, 
even with all the noise and chaos that sometimes prevail at 
demonstrations. If circumstances permit (absent any seri- 
ous violence), the order should be repeated over a period of 
time, and the crowd should be given adequate time and a 
clear and safe route to disperse. 

If appropriate, the announcements should designate 
where demonstrators can relocate. In one particular situa- 
tion, protesters were told to move across the street, behind 
the police barricades, where they would still have “sight 
and sound” to the building targeted for their protest. The 
protesters laughed and jeered. Thinking about future court 
testimony, I knew that, legally, this announcement would 
show that we were bending over backward to accommo- 
date them. 

Before dispersing a crowd, announce the fact and the 
direction of movement over all radio channels so that offi- 
cers positioned in that area will not come into contact with 
the crowd. If the order is disobeyed, officers will have to 
physically disperse the crowd. 

Adjust the movement of officers to be effective, without 
running or creating an unsafe condition. The event com- 
mander must consider whether such dispersal action will 
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A police tactical squad in a crowd-control wedge formation, with the 
sergeant (squad leader) in the rear to supervise. (This squad is one offi- 
cer short.) 
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endanger the public or the participants in the crowd. 

There are several dispersal formations to choose from, 
including the four-person diamond, a skirmish line, a 
wedge, and encirclement. Other riot-control manuals con- 
tain detailed irformation about these formations. 

If there is no actual physical resistance, the best method 
of dispersal is to use approved squad or platoon formations 
(batons held at port arms). If people grab at the baton, use 
the butt stroke method to repel them. A squad or platoon 
sweep is preferable when the crowd will give way to the 
sweep. Be sure to leave safe and clear avenues of escape. 
The amount of force employed should be in proportion to 
violence or resistance encountered and limited to the mini- 
mal amount necessary to disperse the crowd. 

The number of demonstrators in relation to the number 
of police officers is also a consideration for police. If the 
number of demonstrators is obviously more than the police 
can arrest, then the police should not threaten to arrest all of 
them. For example, if three hundred people block a door- 
way and the police know they cannot handle more than 
fifty arrests, the police shouldn’t announce that they are 
going to arrest all of them. They might announce to the 
crowd that the police will open up the doorway by force, if 
necessary, and then use a wedge or other dispersal tactics to 
handle the problem. Using this technique, it is possible that 
no arrests will be made. 

If circumstances permit, arrest teams should accompany 
sweeps to make arrests for specific crimes and for violation 
of the order to disperse. In some circumstances (such as 
when the crowd is so large or unruly that officers cannot 
afford to weaken the integrity of their formations to make 
arrests), sweeps should be made for the purpose of break- 
ing up the group without arrests. 


USE OF FORCE 


A police department should have several levels of 
mobilization. There should be written steps for full mobi- 
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lization and demobilization. The amount of force should 
be limited to what is necessary to carry out the assignment 
and no more. Any pattern of using force in a manner that 
appears excessive or ineffective should be reviewed and 
changed, when possible. Otherwise, citizens are going to 
claim, “The protesters were wrong, but the police should 
not have taken the action they did. We expected better 
from the police.” 
Some examples of prohibitions of the SFPD policy are: 


1) Mounted unit officers shall make no offensive baton 
strikes 
2) Police motorcycles shall not ride into crowds 
3) Mounted officers shall not ride over passive protesters 
4) Officers should attempt to avoid random baton strikes, 
such as: 
A. headshots 
B. hitting a person who is down unless he is kicking 
C. hitting a fleeing suspect 
D. hitting a weak, small, or elderly individual 


The police must be in compliance with state and city 
laws and department policy on the use of force. These laws 
and policies should contain rules or prohibitions for the use 
of police dogs, fire hoses, tear gas, Mace, police horses, 
batons, bean bags, and pain compliance. 

The 1992 California legislature considered but rejected 
a law that would have made it a misdemeanor for an offi- 
cer to use pain compliance against a passive demonstrator. 
If passed, this certainly would have led to more use of 
stretchers by police. 

All officers must know what they and other officers 
around them are to do. They must have policies and proce- 
dures so each officer will see how his role fits into the larger 
picture to carry out the mission. After handling almost a 
thousand crowd events, I would say to all police officers, “Ifyou 
can't justify what you're doing, stop doing it.” 
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Mounted officers play an important role in crowd management. This 
unit officer is dressed for crowd control: helmet down, face shield on, 
extra-long baton to defend against a protester grabbing the horse's bit. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 


The police department has a regular chain of command 
and accountability for any action taken by the police. 
Officers are accountable to the chief of police and city coun- 
cil or county supervisors. The courts may rule on the 
actions, both criminal and civil, in state court and federal 
court. The U.S. Department of Justice’s Civil Rights Section 
will investigate if someone files a complaint that protesters’ 
civil rights have been violated. 

Beyond the obvious legal accountability, the police 
department must also answer to citizens. This could be 
indirect as citizens perform their roles as jurors and tax- 
payers. Correctly or not, citizens get their image of the 
police mostly from TV. (Think about how many times the 
Los Angeles Police Department’s beating of Rodney King 
was flashed on TV.) If police officers act properly and 
know how to present a positive image, they can offset 
false or damaging charges against the department. 

In our litigious society, the police must always think 
about the results of vicarious liability. Did the department 
know, or should it have known, that the results of its 
actions, training, or supervision (or lack thereof) would 
cause injury to a party? The police must perform properly 
so they aren’t continuously bogged down in time-con- 
suming lawsuits. 

Officers must perform within a proper standard, or they 
could be singled out for punitive damages. If the court 
holds that an officer acted in bad faith (knowing what he 
did was wrong), it may hold him personally responsible. 
Some jurisdictions, including the city of San Francisco, will 
not pay the fine or damages for or support an officer con- 
victed of a “punitive /bad faith” violation. In one lawsuit 
involving alleged improprieties by an officer, San Francisco 
agreed to pay a woman named Huerta from the Farm 
Workers’ Union $825,000 rather than risk her winning the 
$12 million award she sought in a jury trial. (For more 
details of this case, see “Huerta, 1987” on page 81.) 
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Ihave seen officers come within a blink of an eye of having 
to pay-some injured citizens up to $50,000 out of their own 
pockets for punitive damages when they, in bad faith, violated 
demonstrators’ rights. The officers’ jobs might also be on the 
line. I know one otherwise outstanding sergeant who was 
captured on film hitting a person on the head with his baton in 
a crowd-control situation. The police commission came very 
close to firing him, but—because of his record—it only sus- 
pended him for ninety days without pay. That cost him about 
$10,000 in lost salary for one “headshot.” 


TOLERANCE 


It is not necessary for the police to be overly soft or back 
down every time the job becomes difficult. The police must 
constantly weigh decisions against the consequences of what 
may happen now or in the future. To be wishy-washy could 
be disastrous. To back away from using citations, force, or 
arrests could lead to every group calling for more leniency. 

The following is an example of expediency working in 
the police’s favor. A rock concert in Golden Gate Park drew 
ten thousand beer-drinking rock-music fans. Very early, 
one could see that the promoters needed at least thirty tem- 
porary toilets—not the ten provided. The lines were long 
and eventually the toilets spilled over. At first, people were 
warned against using the bushes to relieve themselves, but 
later the officers were given the unofficial word not to 
enforce the “urinating in the park” ordinance. This toler- 
ance paid off with overall cooperation from the group. 

During the Democratic National Convention, the chief 
of police made some similar decisions that contributed to 
the overall success of the event. A group of people came 
into the city to demonstrate some of their beliefs to the dele- 
gates. They claimed to have no money for motels, so they 
set up an overnight camp in Golden Gate Park. A San 
Francisco ordinance forbids people from staying in that 
park between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. The chief sent out the word 
for the police to tolerate the overnighters, who numbered in 
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the hundreds. Police directed ground rules to the group 
leaders on what actions—such as parking on the grass or 
littering—would not be tolerated. The police also watched 
the group closely. Several individuals received citations, 
but the police did not need to make mass arrests just to 
prove they could enforce all the laws. In fact, what could 
have been a nasty confrontation worked out smoothly, with 
the police getting many compliments for being a friendly 
and thoughtful police force. 

In the same event, the designated area for demonstra- 
tors near Moscone Center was so small that one large group 
complained that some of their participants would be too far 
away to have any effect. The police chief directed that the 
barriers and control tape be moved so the demonstration 
area could be enlarged. The decision avoided crowd prob- 
lems and showed that the police could be tolerant if the 
need arose. 

One group against apartheid in South Africa absolutely 
refused to go into a demonstration area surrounded by 
police barricades. Prior to making any arrests, I met with the 
group leaders to discuss their actions. They felt the barri- 
cades were “like the pens for slaves in South Africa.” I 
agreed to make adjustments to open the barricades in two 
places, and the disagreement was solved. Once the adjust- 
ments were made, the group policed their own and stayed 
in the proper area. No arrests were necessary. 

Tolerance can be a good tactic if used to further the goal of 
gaining compliance without appearing overly harsh. But 
being overly tolerant might come back to haunt an event com- 
mander in future demonstrations when protesters demand, 
“You did it for them, why not us?” 

When I speak of police tolerance, I do not mean police 
weakness. A professional law enforcement officer is some- 
one who makes decisions that affect people’s lives. A caring 
police officer gets things done in the most efficient and 
effective way. A police official who always solves a prob- 
lem with force or claims he “goes strictly by the book” con- 
cerning crowd control has the police department in con- 
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stant turmoil, with officers defending themselves in court 
and internal affairs. 

It is true that the event commander must take into 
account the police image and implications for future 
demonstrations. However, the ability to make timely 
adjustments so the overall situation runs smoothly and law 
enforcement appears in the best possible light just might be 
at the heart of crowd management. It is the key to handling 
crowds successfully. 
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An interesting situation has 
developed regarding the use of 
police critiques of crowd-control tac- 
tics. Obviously, a critique is sup- 
posed to assist a department in 
future crowd-control events, particu- 
larly if something went wrong ora 
technique caused errors to be made. 
A critique would be a history of the 
events so the same mistakes 
wouldn’t be made again. Training 
could be designed to help the depart- 
ment become better at crowd man- 
agement and to pass the information 
on to future officers. 

However, defense attorneys can 
get any written documents, includ- 
ing critique material, by the “discov- 
ery” process through the courts. Any 
police mistakes mentioned in the cri- 
tiques—especially if taken out of 
context—theoretically could help 
build a case for the defendants. 

This is unfortunate as far as tacti- 
cal planning is concerned. Anxious 
not to give the defense ammunition 
to use against them, many police 
departments, including the SFPD, 
have stopped preparing written cri- 
tiques after demonstrations. Instead, 
they do verbal evaluations. Still, 
under subpoena, the officers could 
be forced to testify as to what was 
said and the concepts offered in these 
verbal sessions. 

Some form of critiquing past 
events is essential to improving 
future performance, however. For 


example, three actions caused a lot of turmoil with demon- 
strators in San Francisco in 1984, but using critiques, we 
devised alternative tactics to minimize trouble at later 
crowd events. 

First, mounted officers were prohibited from using offen- 
sive baton strokes. They could still use the baton defensively 
to protect themselves and their horses, but we eliminated 
the offensive strike because the strike often hit a demonstra- 
tor on the head as the officer was striking downward from 
his elevated position, which could cause serious injury and 
often looked excessive. 

Second, light motorcycle (M/C) units were prohibited 
from riding their bikes into people. Riding into people not 
only looked brutal to observers, it was also dangerous to 
the officers. The officers were relieved to see this restriction 
implemented for their own safety. 

Third, officers were made more aware of passive 


The author, second from left, directs light motorcycles in a quick- 
response effort to maintain crowd control in heavy traffic in San 
Francisco. These vehicles carry the officers against the traffic (on one- 
way streets), on sidewalks, and rapidly up and down stairs to outma- 
neuver running, violent demonstrators. 
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protesters being accidently stepped on by police horses. A 
restriction has since been placed on mounted officers, 
requiring them to take special precautions to avoid riding 
over peaceful, passive protesters. 


CONTENT OF CRITIQUES 


If a department wants to hold a critique, the points to 
cover are: 


1) What was learned in planning for the event 
2) What worked in: 

A. Intelligence 

B. Crime prevention 

C. Tactical response 


3) What did not work 
4) Unexpected events that came up and how they 
were handled 
5) Adjustments in department policy 
6) Present training 
7) Where improvements could be made 
8) Recommendations made in good faith from all 
parties 
9) Any excessive force noted 
10) Review of tactics and amendments or changes 
where appropriate 
11) Sanctioned practice and what is taught 


In the conclusion of the critique, updates should be list- 
ed, as well as threat assessment of future demonstrations 
and protests. 


CRITIQUES OF ACTUAL EVENTS 
White-Night Riot, City Hall, 1979 


In 1979 when the jury handed down the verdict convict- 
ing the killer of Mayor George Moscone and gay supervisor 
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The deputy chief of patrol and the author with the entire light motor- 
cycle unit of the Tactical Company for San Francisco. Used for crowd 
control and management, all of the officers in the unit know the city’s 
regulations regarding motorcycles and crowds. 
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Harvey Milk of manslaughter rather than murder, approxi- 
mately five thousand people from the gay community 
attacked city hall. A full-scale riot ensued, with numerous 
windows broken out of city hall and nearby businesses. 
The rioters picked up large chunks of concrete from a work 
project and threw them at the police, seriously injuring 
almost a hundred police officers. Fifteen police cars and fif- 
teen private cars were burned, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in property damage occurred. More than two 
hundred protesters were injured severely during the night 
of strife. 

Many accused the chief of police of not defending city 
hall, and he was subsequently fired. The probable mistake 
was in not moving early on to disperse this violence-prone 
crowd with the use of force and tear gas. 


Duarte Demonstration, 1982 

Asked to separate two factional groups from El 
Salvador who were in a confrontation, the sergeant in 
charge requested that the police video unit film his 
squad’s action as evidence that his tactics were correct. 
The officers were aware of the filming. Another sergeant 
got into a conflict with some individual demonstrators, 
and a series of photos on the front page of the next day’s 
newspaper showed the sergeant striking a demonstrator 
in the head with his thirty-six-inch baton. Headshots 
were against departmental policy. Almost fired, the 
sergeant was suspended for ninety days. 


Forty-Niners’ Championship Game, 1984 

Through research and experience, the police knew sever- 
al elements would probably be at work. A few thousand 
fans would be intoxicated, and if the Forty-Niners won, fans 
would try tojump out onto the field, celebrate, possibly 
touch their favorite players, and participate in the tradition- 
al tearing down of the goal posts (which cost $10,000 each). 

The plan was to put mounted unit officers by the goal 
posts as guards immediately. Other squads would oversee 
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the hasty retreat of the players into the locker rooms. The 
plan would allow the fans to run around on the grass field 
for a few minutes, as long as no fighting broke out. Stadium 
security guards would line up across the field on the south 
goal line. Ten yards back, regular police officers would line 
up. Ata certain point, the police would use a bullhorn to 
inform the fans that the party was over and for them to 
move off the field. The police would move up ten yards 
calmly, then repeat the procedure. The plan worked: only 
one arrest (for drunkenness) was made, and there was no 
property damage. 


Super Bowl Parades, 1982 and 1985 

The first Super Bowl parade in San Francisco was in 
1982. The police planned for a crowd of 250,000, but 750,000 
showed up. The police were overwhelmed, to say the least. 
The citizens along the parade route were allowed on the 
floats, resulting in a total “people gridlock” on Market 
Street and forcing a change in the route. The players’ 
speeches at city hall also were not a good idea, as too few 
officers were available for that area. Near the end, the play- 
ers had to be rescued, and a mini-riot was started by drunks 
and bottle-throwers. 

Three years later, when the Forty-Niners won the Super 
Bow] again, the police had figured out the right way to han- 
dle such an event. They correctly estimated the crowd at 
750,000, simplified the parade route, assigned and put in 
place early the proper number of officers, quickly removed 
the drunks, and scheduled no speeches at the Civic Center. 
The plan worked well. 


Huerta, 1987 
While in San Francisco campaigning for the presidency, 
then Vice President George Bush stayed in the St. Francis 
Hotel. Demonstrators were trying to get in to the hotel, and 
the Secret Service requested that the police move them out. 
But the police were not at the hotel entrance in the begin- 
ning, and it is always harder to disperse a crowd than pre- 
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vent it from forming from a stationary position. 

During the crowd dispersal, a big, strong officer used a 
baton strike on a small fifty-seven-year-old woman named 
Huerta, who later claimed she was just “caught in the 
crowd” rather than being a demonstrator. She was vice- 
president of the Farm Workers’ Union. Her injuries from 
the one stroke of a thirty-six-inch riot baton were six broken 
ribs and a pulverized spleen, which resulted in twelve 
blood transfusions. 

Her lawsuit alleged that: “The city tolerated and permit- 
ted a pattern of abuse by the San Francisco Police 
Department and failed to discipline the officers involved or 
provide appropriate training or supervision.” 

When her lawyers got the officer’s personnel binder, a 
document was missing. The lawyers charged that the 
police department was “covering up” the officer’s mental 
state and training. (The missing document referred to an 
extramarital affair the officer was having and recommend- 
ed counseling for him.) The chief’s brother, who was a 
deputy chief, was asked to resign because he knew about 
the removal of the document. A captain, lieutenant, and 
sergeant were also brought up on charges of misconduct. 
Some also blamed the chief’s subsequent resignation on 
this case. The $12-million suit was settled for $825,000. As 
one police expert now exclaims, “Clubs as trumps is out!” 


Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, 1984 

Then Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger was the 
object of a 1984 demonstration at the St. Francis Hotel by 
about 1,500 people in Union Square. The leader of the 
group had every intention that the event would be peace- 
ful, and she cooperated fully with the police event com- 
mander. However, about a hundred demonstrators, veter- 
ans of many violent actions, had every intention that the 
event would not remain peaceful. The crowd began bang- 
ing the barricades, and police did not order them to stop. 
On cue, they began unhooking the barricades and throwing 
them into the street and at the police. 
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At another intersection, this violent group set fire to an 
American flag, while throwing missiles at the police. Some 
tried to run toward the hotel entrance. One demonstrator 
was able to steal an officer’s service weapon. As plain- 
clothes officers made several arrests at one corner, the 
arrestees screamed, and the crowd surged toward the area 
to see what was going on. Police set up a gauntlet of officers 
from the arrest point to the paddy wagons. No police offi- 
cial had taken charge of the press and their friends, who 
roamed freely behind police lines. The TV camera crews 
turned on their high-intensity lights and kept getting in 
closer for what they considered the close-up action. (One 
crew said they thought the police line was set up to cover 
up police brutality.) The officers yelled for the crews to turn 
off the blinding lights. They refused so the officers broke 
the lights out with their batons. Weinberger was forgotten. 
The story was “Cops Attack Press.” 


Halloween, 1984 

Drunken revelers on Halloween night, 1984, began to 
cause problems on Castro Street. Fights and assaults erupt- 
ed, and several windows were shattered. The police com- 
mander decided to call in two platoons (sixty-four officers) 
of crowd-control officers to make a sweep of the street. 

The officers were positioned to make the sweep, but 
something delayed it temporarily. A couple of minutes 
later, two or three bottles whizzed toward the police. A 
further delay allowed time for more bottles to be thrown 
at this “attractive target.” The police were then moved out 
of sight of the crowd. The situation calmed, and no sweep 
was necessary. 


Antiapartheid Rally ata 
University of California Regents Meetings, 1986 
The regents meeting was scheduled to begin at 10:00 
A.M. in an upper Market Street building. Protesters made 
threats to close the meeting down at “any cost.” Three hun- 
dred protesters brought small wooden structures to simu- 
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late South African shanty towns. Civil disobedience 
appeared imminent. The group blocked Market Street, and 
the police quickly moved in to make approximately sixty 
arrests. About five hours later, the protesters decided to 
move rapidly down Market Street toward the central city 
area. At times, some of the group ran into the street to dis- 
rupt traffic. 

At 8th and Market streets, the police encircled about one 
hundred of the protesters declaring an “unlawful assem- 
bly” and were ready to make mass arrests. A high-ranking 
police official thought it would be easier not to arrest them. 
The protesters then moved into the downtown area and 
began using hit-and-run tactics in stores, damaging proper- 
ty, knocking people over, and throwing trash into the 
streets. The police had lost control. 

TV captured much of the disruption and showed it on 
the news, which made it appear the police couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, do anything. The chief of police fired a comman- 
der the next day because of inaction. Six hours of tension 
and one-half hour of ugly rioting created a physically 
exhausting problem for the police. 


The Golden Gate Bridge Fifty-Year Celebration, 1987 

This is a classic case of police underestimating the crowd 
and then being overwhelmed. Expecting approximately 
two hundred thousand people for the mayor’s speech, 
which took place at mid-span of the bridge, a few officers 
felt they could control access to the bridge at 5:00 A.M. 
Instead, seven hundred thousand people attended, and the 
crowd just walked past the officers, totally gridlocking the 
bridge and causing near panic, as well as compromising the 
safety of the bridge. 

I responded with fifty officers, making sure the officers 
calmly and slowly removed the people from the bridge 
with careful, deliberate tactics. This crowd controlled itself. 
It took us an additional three hours, but no violence and 
only one or two injuries resulted. 
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Nicaragua Demonstration at 870 Market Street, 1987 

Protesters paraded through the city streets to within a 
block of the Nicaraguan consulate building. Some people, 
on cue, splintered off to block and disrupt traffic on Market 
Street, using hit-and-run tactics. For instance, they would 
block a bus until they saw police coming to make the 
arrests, then they would move back on the sidewalk, dis- 
rupting normal police arrest techniques. 

A new police commander failed to stop three hundred 
protesters from entering the building. Eight demonstrators 
went up to the fifth floor and trashed the hallways near a 
consulate office. The three hundred protesters finally left 
peacefully after being commanded to do so by the police. 


College Basketball Game in Missoula, Montana, 1991 

A game was about to start at the University of Montana 
in Missoula when nine antiwar protesters ran onto the 
court and lay down. Printed on the back of their T-shirts 
were the words: “PLAY BALL, NOT WAR.” The game was 
being televised by ESPN and went into almost a million 
households. The crowd was drinking, noisy, and very patri- 
otic (read: antidemonstrator). 

The officers, one per arrestee, rushed the passive demon- 
strators and, with close-up TV cameras filming, pulled one 
male the entire length of the court by his hair. One officer 
almost pulled the shirt off a female arrestee, and another 
nearly yanked a male’s pants off. This action brought 
waves of anger from viewers about police methods. The 
viewers thought that the action by the protesters was illegal 
and out of line but were more disturbed by the police 
response because they expected better of them. 


EVENT MANAGEMENT MANUAL 


The police should have a detailed policy and proce- 
dure manual about crowd management and control. In 
front of each section should be a “First Response and 
Quick Checklist” for easy reference when a police super- 
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visor first arrives at an event. 

Any written document should be checked to see that it is 
legal and appropriate. Once you commit officers to han- 
dling an event in a certain way, the defense lawyers will use 
the discovery process to request the manual and use it 
against you if they feel that you violated your own policies 
or procedures. In law circles, any departure from procedure 
usually results ina presumption of wrongdoing. If you 
must depart, be able to justify your reasons. So, in one sense, 
you need very detailed written procedures so everyone will 
know their duties and restrictions. In another sense, since all 
demonstrations are dynamic and somewhat different, flexi- 
bility should be allowed for rapidly changing situations. 

Within these procedures are descriptions of diagrams of 
the chain of command and areas of responsibility. A spe- 
cial-events manual might have the following sections for 
listed events: 


Command Posts 
Operations Plans 

Squad Mobilization 

Crowd Management 
Crowd Control 
Multiple-Arrest Procedures 
Mutual-Aid Plan 

News Media Relations 

City Emergency Plan 


CRITIQUES AND MANUALS 


To summarize, I have listed below some of the theories 
and tactics that have been discussed in this manual to assist 
law enforcement in the field of crowd control: 


1) Role of the police in the handling of crowds 

2) Crowd management and control definition 

3) Proven techniques used in thousand-plus crowd 
situations 
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4) First Amendment rights and the role of the police 

5) Police response to picketing, protesting, and 
demonstrating 

6) Protecting the crowd from citizen counter- 
demonstrators or themselves 

7) Crowd protests and demonstrations as “theater” 

8) Tremendous increase in number of crowd events 


9) Fall of police regimes no longer due to vice control 


but rather involvement with crowds 

10) Different types of crowds: peaceful, violent, 
or mixed actions 

11) Police actions captured by TV or home video 
cameras 

12) Good faith in handling crowds is not enough 
anymore 

13) Projecting the best image you can under the 
circumstances 

14) Defining the police mission and sticking to it 

15) History of demonstrations since the 1960s 

16) News consumption unprecedentedly high 

17) Most people support protesters’ right to 
express their opinions peacefully 

18) Present-day demonstrators and protesters 

19) Gaining the support of the public in crowd 
situations 

20) Developing plans to handle the crowd 


21) Timing and appropriate actions in crowd situations 


22) Philosophy for policing crowds 

23) Avoiding pitfalls and overreaction 

24) When to change police tactics from management 
to control 

25) Police and the press 

26) Handling of uncooperative demonstrators by 
the police 

27) Spontaneous vs. planned events 

28) No “Keystone Kops” wanted 

29) Operations planning for crowd management and 
control 
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30) Police equipment 

31) Multiple arrests procedures 

32) Documenting multiple arrests cases for court 

33) Meeting with event leaders 

34) How police can dictate the time, place, and 
manner of the demonstration 

35) Police reaction to civil disobedience 

36) Legal, moral, and effective crowd-management 
or control techniques 

37) Using the monitor system to manage crowds 

38) Supervision of police officers in crowd situations 

39) When and how to disperse a crowd 

40) Use of force 

41) Liability in ccowd-management and control 
situations 

42) Event management tolerance: when and how much 

43) Critiques of crowd events: problems, mistakes, 
and issues 

44) Judging police actions in crowd situations: 
planning, training, designing tactics, 
using force, and making arrests 

45) Operations order format 
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The following format is to be used 


in the preparation of operations 
orders at all levels of the department. 


1) 


2 


— 


3 


— 


4) 


)) 


SITUATION: A description of the 
incident or event to be policed, 
including location(s), time(s), and 
principals involved. Intelligence 
material should be included 
when appropriate. 


MISSION: A concise description 
of established objectives and 
tasks to be performed by police 
personnel at all levels in relation 
to the event/incident. Specific 
enforcement policies should be 
included, when applicable. 


EXECUTION: A precise descrip- 
tion of the means by which the 
mission is to be accomplished, 
including units and personnel 
assigned at all levels and their 
specific functions and responsi- 
bilities. 


ADMINISTRATION /EQUIP- 
MENT: A summarization of uni- 
form, equipment, and logistical 
requirements, including uniform 
of the day, equipment to be car- 
ried, and special equipment and 
supplies to be used. 


COMMAND, CONTROL, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS: Designa- 
tion of the overall commander of 
the operation and identification 
of subordinate command rela- 
tionships. Location of the opera- 
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tional command post and staging area(s), including tele- 
phone number(s) and hours of operation. This section 
shall also specify radio channel(s) to be used. 
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The policy will be based ona real- 
istic understanding that the police 
have a legally mandated job to do 
and that the press has a right (within 
certain restrictions) to cover their 
performance of that job. 


I. Policy 


A. Itis the policy of the San 
Francisco Police Department 
to cooperate with members of 
the media in their news-gath- 
ering activities as long as 
investigations are not jeopar- 
dized, police operations are 
not interfered with, or officers’ 
safety is not endangered. The 
principles set forth in this 
order pertain to all 
police/press contacts, but they 
are particularly relevant to 
contacts at major public 
events. 


B. At spontaneous events with 
large numbers of media per- 
sonnel in attendance, the com- 
manding officer of the com- 
mand post shall designate a 
member as press liaison. 
Otherwise, the commanding 
officer shall handle the assign- 
ment himself. 


C. Duties of Press Liaison Officer 
1. Establish a press briefing 
location nearby but not in 
the department command 
ost. 
2. Work out guidelines as to 
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where press personnel can locate themselves 
without jeopardizing police operations. 

3. Conduct regular press briefings. 

4. Transmit orders from the command post 
commanding officer to members of the press. 

a. When an “order to disperse” is read during 
an unlawful assembly, direct the media 
present to a neutral location in close prox- 
imity until police control is established. 
Once police control has been achieved, or 
as soon as arrests begin, the media shall be 
allowed to return and cover the event. 

b. When a media representative finds himself 
within a group of demonstrators that is to 
be dispersed by crowd-control officers, he 
should immediately leave the crowd. If cir- 
cumstances do not permit escape, he 
should proceed to the end of the approach- 
ing police line (nearest the sidewalk or 
building line) and hold out his SFPD press 
pass so officers may make allowances for 
his passage through the very end of the 
police line if circumstances permit. 


D. Duties of officers at major events regarding the press. 
1. Asa general rule, refer members of the press seek- 
ing information to the press liaison officer for 
briefing. 


E. Actions upon refusal of the press to abide by reason- 
able guidelines. 

1. If time permits, transmit information from the line 
to the command post that members of the media 
are interfering with operations. 

2. Obtain the identification of the member of the 
media failing to cooperate for transmission to that 
person’s news director. 

3. If camera lights interfere with (blind) officers 
doing their duty, inform the cameraman of such 
conditions. 

a. Itisnot sufficient that a camera light merely 
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annoys or is inconvenient to the officer. The 

light must actually interfere with his ability 

to do his job. 
b. Examples: 

1) Lighting the scene of a mass arrest or any 
other event involving the police is perfect- 
ly permissible. 

2) Using lights up close shining directly into 
the eyes of officers is not permissible. 


4. If the use of lighting equipment by the media 
poses a hazard to officers, media representatives 
will be informed of the hazard by the press liaison 
officer or any officer of supervisory rank and, if at 
all possible, directed to a position that affords 
them an opportunity to film the event and not 
interfere with the police operation. If an accom- 
modation is not possible, the lights shall be 
ordered turned off until the hazard has passed. 


5. Exhaust all reasonable measures to have the lights 
redirected from the eyes of officers. 
a. Order them extinguished. 
b. Manually deflect them by turning them aside. 


6. If cameramen persist in interfering with police 
operations, they are to be arrested. 

a. Only after ample notice has been given and all 
reasonable measures taken—and then only 
when officers’ safety is at risk—may officers 
use force to extinguish camera lights. 
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1) Bridging. This means channel- 
ing a conversation from where 
the interviewer wants it to where 
you want it. You already utilize 
this in day-to-day conversation. 
The art of bridging should 
always be done with finesse and 
asmile. 

2) Turna negative into a positive. 
Remember, for every negative, 
there is a positive. Acknowledge 
the negative and, without paus- 
ing, move right onto the positive 
or make the perceived negative a 
positive, if possible. 

3) Project positive nonverbal sig- 
nals. This can save a day, espe- 
cially with a warm smile anda 
firm handshake. 

4) Do your homework on subject 
matter, interviewer, and audi- 
ence. 

5) Woodshed. This means practice, 
practice, and more practice. 

6) Speak in thirty-second quotes or 
“sound bites.” Thirty-second 
answers usually are aired as 
stated. Stay with the facts. (Learn 
how to spot news situations.) 

7) Know your audience. Avoid 
technical jargon. Could the aver- 
age eighth-grade student under- 
stand what you are saying? 

8) Keep your major premise in 
mind. 

9) Emphasize your interest in the 
public’s welfare and be sincere. 

10) Know to whom you are talking. 
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Always get the interviewers’ or reporters’ full names 
and positions as well as the publishers’ or station man- 
agers’ names. 

11) Avoid open fights with the media. 

12) Exhibit a cooperative attitude. 

13) Carefully examine any documentation shown to you 
by media personnel. 

14) Restrict telephone interviews to a minimum. 

15) Consider tape-recording interviews for protection. 

16) Establish rapport with the editor, city editor, or police 
beat reporter. 

17) As soonas possible, release facts in which reporters 
might be interested. 

18) Make releases complete, accurate, and typewritten, if 
possible. 

19) Be honest even when it is embarrassing. This, of course, 
does not imply that prejudicial or dangerous informa- 
tion should necessarily be released. 

20) If the printing or broadcasting of particular informa- 
tion will cause harm, tell the reporter. 

21) If you see a story coming up that you believe will inter- 
est the press, let them know in advance. 

22) If your department is planning a big event, consider 
inviting the press and providing facilities, handouts, 
and advance speeches, when possible. 

23) Regardless of the line of inquiry, be courteous and con- 
siderate. 

24) Volunteer press releases on important personnel 
changes, retirements, and new programs. 

25) Add your name, title, organization, address, and tele- 
phone number to the top of the release. This will help 
reporters contact you if they need more information. 

26) Proofread your release before giving it to the press. 

27) Fully identify pictures and attach names. Rather than 
writing on the reverse side of a print, securely attach a 
separate sheet. If you want the photos returned, say so. 

28) Know your newspaper, TV, and radio deadlines and 
avoid calling during a deadline period. 
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29) Follow up mailed releases with a phone call to make 
sure they were delivered. This is especially true for 
announcements regarding upcoming events, like press 
conferences. 
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1) Don’t talk about things you 
know nothing about. 

2) Don’t bluff or lie. A good jour- 
nalist will know and expose you. 

3) Don’t be afraid to admit you 
don’t know the answer to a ques- 
tion. If done with a positive atti- 
tude, this can make more of an 
impression with the viewer than 
all the facts and figures com- 
bined. 

4) Don’t give the interviewer am- 
munition. (Think about what you 
are saying). 

5) Don’t go off the record. 

6) Don’t use negative buzz words: 
disaster, tragedy, rip-off, etc. 

7) Don’t get angry or cry—unless 
you want to ensure that you will 
be on the evening news. 

8) Don’t offer personal opinion. 
You are a law enforcement pro- 
fessional. You are your depart- 
ment. 

9) Don’t use “No comment.” The 
viewer thinks this means you are 
guilty. Instead, you might say, 
“We are very concerned about 
that, and we are...” 

10) Don’t beat around the bush. 
am with the point you want to 


11) Don't t appear mechanical. 

12) Don’t get trapped into using 
statistics. 

13) Don’t look at the monitor if one 
is present during the interview. 

14) Don’t speculate. 

15) Don’t let incorrect statements or 
assumptions just lie there. 

16) Don’t be phony, i.e., forcing a 
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MEDIA DON’TS 


smile, etc. 

17) Don’t use police jargon or stilted language. 

18) Don’t apply pressure to have copy slanted or withheld. 
The reverse also holds: don’t apply pressure to get a 
particular item in print or on the air. 

19) Don’t discuss your press release with inappropriate 
personnel. Observe the media’s chain of command. 

20) Don’t try to write your own headline for a press release. 
Even reporters don’t write their own headlines. 

21) Don’t call the paper to find out whether your release 
will be printed. 

22) Don’t double-talk a reporter. Be specific, know what 
you are talking about, and say what you mean. If you 
don’t have all the facts, check and call the reporter 
back. 

23) Don’t “show off” in writing press releases. Wear your 
learning lightly. Write simply, using commonly under- 
stood words and good grammar and spelling. 

24) Don’t expect every release to be published. Space, time- 
liness, newsworthiness, and other considerations go 
into the decision as to what will be printed and when. 

25) Don’t call to clarify aspects of a release already sent. 
Make it clear before you send it. 

26) Don’t “play the odds” by flooding the paper with 
material of questionable news value. 

27) Don’t demand that a reporter cover a particular story. 

28) Don’t send a mimeographed form release into which 
you have inserted a few local aspects. 

29) Don’t provide information that may prejudice the 
accused. 
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1) Definition of incident 

2) Type of incident 

3) Cause/numbers estimated 

4) Location 

5) Officer-in-charge 

6) Starting time/closing time 

7) Areas/businesses/groups in- 
volved 

8) Areas evacuated, any restric- 
tions (street closures, etc.) 

9) Injuries/ fatalities 

10) Damages 

11) Warnings 

12) Miscellaneous (any details the 
press needs to understand bet- 
ter) 

13) Press information officer (name 
of person providing informa- 
tion, telephone number, address) 
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INFORMATION NOT 
CONSIDERED PREJUDICIAL IN 
MOST INSTANCES 


1) Defendant’s name, age, resi- 
dence, employment, marital sta- 
tus, and similar background 
information (except juveniles) 

2) Substance or text of the charge, 
such as a complaint, indictment, 
or information 

3) Identity of the investigating 
and/or arresting agency and the 
length and/or scope of the inves- 
tigation 

4) Circumstances immediately sur- 
rounding an arrest, including 
time and place, resistance, pur- 
suit, possession and use of 
weapons, and a description of 
physical items seized 


INFORMATION THAT MAY BE 
CONSIDERED PREJUDICIAL 


1) Observations about a defendant’s 
character 
2) Statements, admissions, confes- 
sions, or alibis attributable toa 
defendant, or the refusal or fail- 
ure of the accused to make a state- 
ment 
Reference to investigative proce- 
dures such as fingerprints, poly- 
graph examinations, ballistic 
tests, or laboratory tests, or the 
refusal by the defendant to sub- 
mit to such tests or examinations 
4) Statement concerning the identi- 
ty, testimony, or credibility of 
prospective witnesses 
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5) Statements concerning whether certain evidence or 
arguments in the case will be used in the trial 

6) Any opinion as to the accused’s guilt or the possibility of 
a plea of guilty to the offense charged 
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Passing Calls Only 
Detail On-Scene Observers 


Set Up Command Post 
¢ Notify Communications 


Make Estimate of Situation 
e Size of crowd 
° Purpose of gathering 
¢ Lawful or unlawful 
Identify leaders 
Number of officers needed to 
manage situation 
¢ Number of officers needed for 
traffic control 
¢ Special equipment needed 


Plan of Action 
¢ Monitor only 
e Control the crowd 
e Disperse the crowd 
e Arrest 


Notify Proper Bureau / 
Operations Center 
¢ Request outside units 
¢ Request tactical company 
* Request video and photo teams 
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I. CROWD-CONTROL 
GUIDELINES 


A. Make an estimate of the 
situation 
1. Type of crowd: hostile or 
peaceful 
Size of demonstration 
Location 
Area involved 
Location for command post 
Designate operational 
radio channel 
Commence written log 
of activities 
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B. Location for staging area 
1. Away from demonstration 
2. Away from dispersal routes 


C. Number of officers needed 
immediately 


D. Isolate area of involvement 
me perimeter) 

. Traffic control 
(NOTE: If an unruly crowd 
is to be dispersed, advise 
the outer perimeter so the 
officers won’t come in 
contact with it.) 


E. Make notifications 
1. To the operations center, 

which in turn calls: 
Command staff 
Tactical company 
Photo lab 
Press liaison 
Property control 
(barricades) 
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f. Video and photo teams 
g. Sheriff’s department (transportation) 
2. Call commanding officer 


EF. Establish contact with participants 
1. Identify and contact event leader/leaders 
2. Ascertain their intentions 
3. Confrontation 
a. Unlawful/peaceful 
b. Unlawful/violent 


G. Acquire further intelligence from all sources 
available 


Il. CROWD-CONTROL MEASURES 


A. If possible, crowd-management techniques 
should be used 
1. Isolate the demonstrators 
a. Barricades 
b. Squads 


B. Show of force 
1. Assemble squads out of view 
2. March to demonstration 
3. Platoon formation 


C. Selective arrests 
1. Plainclothes officers; uniform squad to assist 
2. Uniform officers; squad/platoon wedge 


D. Multiple arrests 

. Announce to demonstrators the intent to arrest 
. Have loudspeaker capabilities 

. Have sufficient transportation—wagons, etc. 

. Have sufficient manpower 

. Have sufficient equipment, flex cuffs, etc. 
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E. Orders to disperse 
1. Use high-pitched loudspeaker/bullhorn 
2. Quote section 726 of the Penal Code 
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Tape broadcast or video (if possible) 
Repeat broadcast (at one- to three-minute 
intervals) 

Provide crowd with an avenue of escape 


ispersal techniques 
Squad or platoon formations 
Leave avenues of escape 
Approach crowd swiftly and confidently 


. Retain squad/platoon integrity 


If arrest teams accompany sweep, locate 

them behind main skirmish line 

Tear gas usage should be administered by the tac- 
tical company downwind of officers. Use gas 
masks 
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While I would like to claim at 
least parallel insight into all of the 
concepts presented here, lam not 
quite ready to make that assertion 
credible. It is, therefore, my pleasure 
to give some of the credit to the 
sources that influenced me: 


° FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 

e San Francisco Police 
Event Manual 

e 1984 Democratic National 
Convention Security Order 
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Capt. Charles Beene in his San Francisco polite dress uniform. The 
police logo is “Oro en paz, Fierro en guerra” (“Gold in peace, lron in war”). 
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Capt. Charles Beene, Ret., has 
twenty-eight years’ experience in 
law enforcement in San Francisco, a 
city that has more than 250 demon- 
strations, parades, or crowd-control 
scenarios per year. He served as 
commander of the Tactical Police 
Unit of the SFPD and commanding 
officer of the Convention Security 
Planning Unit for the 1984 Demo- 
cratic National Convention, which 
drew thousands of VIPs, media, and 
delegates to San Francisco. Capt. 
Beene has also successfully super- 
vised one NFL championship game 
and two Super Bow! Parades that 
drew seven hundred thousand peo- 
ple each; protests against George 
Bush’s candidacy for president; the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Golden 
Gate and Bay bridges; and demon- 
strations against apartheid, U.S. 
involvement in Central America and 
Desert Storm, gay discrimination, 
and other political and social issues. 
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